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By L. EDGAR PRINA 

Copley News Service 


WASHINGTON — More than, have objected to any person 1 
77,055 retired military person- j drawing more than one federal; 
nel are now holding civilian j L'wenmicnt cheek at a time. • 
jobs in the federal government, j A retired regular officer suf-j 

This first breakdown of thei[ as some l ,ciiab - v be '■ vor ^ 1 s , 
number of former career .ser-i 01 U! government, as a civil- 1 


working for Unde 


ian. Under the law he is i 


. Sam was made by the Civil Ser- | ec , 0 d’proximateiy i 
vice Commission with the aid of P a s ba ^ } ie ren i ' 1 ain ^ e . 1 ’; 
a new computer program and|°‘. ‘ 1IS J ctiremem pay. Hu is, if 

the cooperation of the various i 1115 rchr ™ 1 Pff ? °- 700 

military finance centers. If b r 'f? 11 L b , e ; ab !° 0 ie " 
T . tam .>t),/00. He could, of course, 

Rep. David N Henderson, | kcep aU his civilian pav. 

. D-N.C., asked the CSC to under- ! - 
take the study. He released its 
' findings. 

, Of file 77,655 military retirees 
identified- in the agencies cov- 
ered, 72.087 are receiving re- 
tired military pay; the others 
presumably are drawing pen- 
sions from the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

FIGURES GIVEN 
The federal civilian work 
force stands at 2.8 million. The j of the covered work force of 2 
work force of the agencies! million, 

covered m the commission • OUTNUMBER OFFICERS 
study totals 2 million because! 

the following agencies were ex- i —Enlisted retirees out- 
cepted for' security reasons: i mimbet ’ o[flccrs b >' m0I ' e than 3 
l ^UentrjU^]jttcdjigence^ Agency, j 10 1 or l >er cent to 24 per 
National Security Agency, Fed- j ccnt -. , , „ , 

eral Bureau of Investigation, i —Eighty per cent of the reti- 
the White House and the Postali ccs are regulars and 94 per 
Service jeent of these are enlisted. Of 

‘ ... .... .. ithe 20 per cent who are non- 

Ihe 77,6 33 military retiree . . hr ‘ g4 t f 

account for only 3.9 per cent, of j m “ r officcrs _ F 

-Of the officers, 64 per cent 


Retired reserve military per- 
sonnel, career or otherwise, 
who work as civilians for the 
federal government suffer no. 
pay penalties. ■ 

Among the highlights of the j 
Civil Service Commission study 
were these : 

—The Defense Department 
accounts for 81 per cent of the 
77,655 military retirees. By com- 
parison. it makes up 52 per cent 


the pertinent work force. Less 
than 5 per cent, (about 3,500) of 
all the retirees are retired regu- 
lar officers. 

Over the years, there have 


had retired at the major and 
lieutenant colonel levels. There 
are 70 generals and admirals in 
' Hie overall group and 36 of 


been charges that too many re-; „ K , m are regulars in lull-time, 
tired officeis had been setting j p (1I - maner it positions. 

themselves up m high-paying ‘ . — 

{Civilian jobs prior to their re- t 
nirement. ' 

| A^niimber of congressmen 
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er given in the tetter. A secretary 
connected me with Colonel Strat- 
ton, My conversation with him 
was relaxed and brief although it 
seemed to me that he spoke Eng- 
lish with some sort of foreign 
accent. 

Colonel Stratton warned me 
that the average student who ma- 
jored in a Slavic language gen- 
erally lacked sufficient command 
of the spoken language. I in- 



quired about job details, and the 
colonel was rather hazy. All he 
would say was that the job en- 


The War in Vietnam has caused 
more problems than it has re- 
solved. One of these is the prob- 
lem of recruiting competent 
university graduates for the Cen- 
tra! Intelligence Agency. 

Despite its honorable and bril- 
liant director Richard Helms, the 
CIA lias suffered a tarnished rep- 
utation among some students, not 
only because of its past infiltra- 
tion of campus groups but also 
because of its clandestine opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia as well as 
its cloak-and-dagger ambience, ail 
of which is anathema to many 
, young people. 

Still, the agency needs recruits. 
How does it get them? One meth- 
od is through open solicitation, 
and another is through covert 
: means. 

The open method is best ex- 
emplified in a recent interview in 
The Daily Texan with William B. 
Wood, the Southwest personnel 
v representative for the agency. 

Called upon and questioned by 
Danny Douglas, a young Univer- 
sity of Texas journalism student, 
Wood is quoted as having said: 
* "I want to make it clear that we 
do not run a clandestine organi- 
zation, and there is no cloak-and- 
dagger purpose in our hiring stu- 
dents." 

Wood, according to the inter- 
view, then went on to point out 
that professional opportunities ex- 
r isted in the CIA for seniors and 
graduate students of almost any 

disd^ippcqy^a^r, Re^se, 

political science. . 


"We are also interested," he 
explained, "in students with for- 
eign language knowledge, espe- 
cially' unusual languages like 
Laotian and Swahili." 


tailed transcribing and translating 
Russian language tapes into Eng- 
Jish. 

Cbssroom meeting 


Wood's pitch for young recruits 
was frank and forthright. . 

Now, consider another CIA ap- 
proach. It is best described in the 
following' letter recently sent to 
this department. 

Dear Pamela Swift, 

My curiosity was first aroused 
by a cryptic advertisement in The 
Chicago Tribune which an- 
nounced, "Russian linguist im- 
portant, interesting position for a 
person with native fluency in 
written and spoken Russian. I 
enclose a copy of the advertise- 
ment. 

In spite of the fact that 1 am not 
a fluent speaker of Russian, 1 did 
major in Russian in college, so / 
sent off a letter of inquiry. Within 
a week l received a letter of reply 
with the heading, " Headquarters 
U.S. Army Research Translation 
, Group.” 

1 enclose a copy of the letter, 
with the word “ colleague ’’ mis- 
spelled. 

After reading the letter several 
times I inquired through many 
friends about the U.S. Army Re- 
search Translation Group. I 
looked through several Depart- 
ment of Defense directories. No 
one seemed ever to have heard of 
it. I wondered what it was. 

Again, curiosity triumphed, 


Wo arranged to meet at a mili- 
tary location/and I subsequently 
wandered around there for a • 
while before I found the right 
room. It was a classroom' with 
fixed seats. 

Colonel Stratton turned out to 
be a man with gray hair and rather 
Jong sideburns, at least for a mili- 
tary man. He sat at the instruc- 
tor’s desk, and a younger man 
took a seat in the fifth row and off 
to the side. I was asked to sit in 
the first row. 

The conversation was friendly, 
warm and informal. The colonel 
asked questions about my back- 
ground and schooling, while the 
younger man took notes. . 

Colonel Stratton didn’t seem 
terribly interested in me until at 
bis invitation 1 began speaking 
Russia n. He was surprised that I 
could carry on a simple Russian 
conversation, and that in addition 
I could speak other languages. 
He gradually grew enthusiastic. 

He thereupon explained some 
of the job particulars. I would 
sign up after 0 training period in 
the U.S., for a two- year hitch 
overseas. If assigned to a "friend- 
ly” country such as West Ger- 
many, I would put in a 40-hour 
week in the U.S. Embassy trans- 
lating the tapes. Jn a neutral 
country I would live incognito, 
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Dear Pierre: 

This is in reply to your letter 
of Nov. 3. Let me respond to 
; three points raised in your letter. 

<’ first, I did not respond to you 
. following your phone call of Oct. 

■ 25 because the information you 
’ passed on was not put in a form 
which called for a reply. You 
: offered me advice on how “I 
could avoid becoming a war 
criminal.” Since the advice was 
offered for my benefit and you 
made no suggestions that you 
- were offering it for your benefit, I 
thanked you for providing me 
such counsel and said that I would 
look into it. . 

' Second, .(he. CIA . apparently 
had .never intended to visit .the 
.campus. There was an error in the 
original listing of the interviews. 
The... CIA merely left application 
forms for those who might be 
interested ih employment with 
that agency. I therefore had no 
occasion to attempt to persuade 
them that they should not 
jnteryiew at Stanford. Nor would 
I have done so, for reasons that 
I have stated publicly a number of 
times. 

Third, since I regard your 
position on complicity as 
untenable, I am not persuaded by 
your mere assertion to take it 
seriously. It seems to me utterly 
without substance to suggest, a 
notion of criminal liability which. 
I regard as so strained as to be 
absurd. 

As I see it, your position must 
follow this logic: Honeywell is 
charged (not by anybody 
competent to bring charges) with 
producing weapons which are 
used in violation of international 
law. (I assume you would agree 
that it is only a charge. The 
Nuremburg Principles guarantee 
the right to a fair trial.) 
IJoncywell’s conduct is therefore 
argued to be in violation of the 
law, and Honeywell’s recruiting 
here is in furtherance of that 
alleged criminal course of action. 
My permitting Honeywell to 
recruit here puts me into 
complicity with those actions. 


Absurd Conclusion 

It would follow then that any 
other corporation accused of 
criminal behavior, a violation of 
the anti-trust laws for example, is 
furthering its alleged crimes when 
it recruits here, and I am guilty of 
those violations along with the 
corporation by not refusing it use 
of the Placement Center. You 
may honestly believe that, but I 
don’t and can’t imagine any court 
of law reaching such an absurd 
conclusion. 

In addition, your complicity 
notion seems to rest on a belief 
that any involvement in the war 
effort, no matter how remote, 
constitutes complicity in the 
crimes which may have been 
committed in the course of that 
effort. This must mean that those 
of us who pay our taxes, a sizable 
portion of which goes to financing 
Hie war, are guilty of complicity 
in war crimes. Do you pay your 
taxes? Are your own salary and 
research support not provided by 
a government which you beleive 
guilty of war crimes? I believe 
that the answer to those questions 
is “yes.” However, I do not 
believe that you are, thereby, 
guilty of war crimes although you 
may feel differently. 

In short, your complicity 
arguement is in my view a red 
herring. You wish that Honeywell 
would not recruit here. Therefore 
you conjure up a patently absurd 
legal theory. You have to do 
better than that. 

Tolerance For Error 

Freedom lias many valuable 
privileges and many prices. The 
price of- freedom includes a 
tolerance for error and a tolerance 
for difference of opinion. Whereas 
I may carry my fights on one issue 
or another as far as I can on an 
individual basis, I would not 
institutionalize intolerance for 
ideas with which I do not agree. 

In your last paragraph you 
indicate that you were shoved on 
top of another professor by an 
individual in my employ. You also 
state clearly that you do not 
intend to name the individual or 


to bring charges against him. I will 
certainly not initiate any actions 
against an individual whose name . 
I do not know, based on charges 
that have not been made, 
substantiated bv vii'vsses who 
are not identif t. if you had any 
serious purpos" -- other than 
simple - r 'upaganda — in 
mentioning ihe incident, it is not 
clear to me what that purpose 
might be. 

Strained Argument 

Finally, in your very last 
sentence, you add one more link 
in your strained argument on 
complicity as a war criminal. You t 
suggest that I would be in 
complicity in a war crime if J • 
failed to take appropriate action 
against this unnamed individual 
who is supposed to have shoved 
you down on top of another . 
professor while you were 
attempting to engage in dialogue 
with a, recruitment officer who 
works for a company which 
manufactures military materials, 
which it sells to the U.S. 
government, which the U.S. 
government uses in warfare, and if 
used in warfare may or may not 
be used in a manner that violates 
international law. ' . 

Such a far fetched argument is 
unjust to those distinguished 
jurists and others who have given 
serious thought to the subject; it 
is, in short, an insult to 
intelligence. Persons such as 
yourself, who have overextended 
the argument and clothed ■ your 
actions in such far fetched 
notions, have impaired the serious 
war protest of this country by 
diminishing its credibility and 
beclouding the real issue of the 
political responsibility of our 
elected officials for the policies 
they have pursued. 

(William F. Miller is Vice 
President and Provost, and Acting 
President of Stanford University.) 
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Dear Bill: 

On Oct. 25 I contacted you to 
indicate that criminal activities, 
which only you had the 
immediate executive authority to 
prevent, were scheduled to take 
place on this campus last 
Thursday and Friday. The speci fic 
activities to which I referred were 
the official use of Stanford 
University facilities for the 
conduct of business by the 
. Honeywell Corporation and the 
Cen tra| In t el 1 i gence Agency. 

The violations of the iaw in 
which these organizations are 
engaged are proscribed by the 
Hague Convention of 1907, the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, the 
United Nations Charter, and other 
treaties which, under Article VI, 
Section 2, of the Constitution of 
the United States of America are 

violations of the supreme law of 
our country. 

The legal principle under which 
allowing these activities to take 
place in an organization under 
your administrative control 
becomes, for you, a personally 
criminal act is the Seventh 
Nuremberg Principle, which, as 
formulated in 1950 by the 
International Law Commission on 
the basis of experience and 
precedent established before anct 
after World War II states that 
“Complicity in the commission of 
a crime against humanity as set 
forth in Principle VI is a crime 
under international law.” 

Legal Authority 

In order for you to form your 
own opinion as to whether this 
interpretation of the law was 
consistent with the weight of legal 


authority, I suggested that you 
consult three recognized experts 
in this field, to wit: Professor 
Kurt Steiner of our own faculty 
who served on the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, 
Professor Richard Falk of 
Princeton University who has 
served as a trial lawyer in the 
World Court, and Mr. John 
Thome of San Jose, who was the 
representative of the American 
Lawyer’s Guild at the War Crimes 
Tribunal held in Stockholm. 
There is no lack of other legal 
talent upon whom you could call. 

At the time you promised to 
look into the matter, but I have to 
date received no direct response. I 
learned the same day, informally, 
that the CIA decided not to come 
on Nov. 3, and I hope for your 
sake that this was a result of your 
intervention; of so, it might be 
prudent for you to put this on the 
record, However, there was no 
indication that any action had 
been taken to persuade Honeywell 
to send representatives to engage 
in rational dialogue on their point 
of view with members of our 
community, rather than to 
attempt to conduct business of, to 
say the least, questionable 
legality, which various segments 
of our community have indicated 
are opposed by the majority of 
their constituencies. 

I realize that this dilemna put 
you in a difficult position. The 
Stanford Administration and the 
faculty Senate last year 
established a policy which would 
seem to require you to allow the 
Placement Center to be used by 
Honeywell. If you feel that this 
left you no reasonable moral 
choice, you can argue this in 
mitigation of sentence, as was 
presumably the plea of German 
judges who enforced Nazi racial 
laws, or German manufacturer's 
whose companies manufactured 
equipment for the extermination 
camps. Such a plea has, of course, 
no legal bearing on the criminality 


of the acts in question or 
complicity in them. 

Criminal Action 

Your failure to act also left 
those of us who interpret the law 
in the way I have outlined with 
little choice. Some of us spelled 
this dilemna out in the Stanford 
Daily in a letter published Nov. 1. 
In the light of previous repressive 
actions by the Stanford University 
Administration, we did not feel 
that students, staff, members of 
the community, or non-tenured 
faculty could be expected to 
directly oppose the scheduled 
criminal action by means which 
would incur certain penalty. 

But some of the tenured 
faculty appeared at the Placement 
Center Thursday morning in the 
hope that we could exercise our 
responsibility as academics and 
members of the international 
community of scholars in 
opposing what we believed to be a 
clearly criminal action. 

Since the Stanford University 
Administration has removed from 
the ranks of tenured faculty one 
of our members in a way that 
some of us believe violates both 
our Constitutional rights and our 


privileges of tenure, we did nc 
feel, in the event, prepared t 
block ingress to the Placemei 
Center to those who were, in oi 
opinion, engaging in crimin: 
action or to use physical force t 
prevent criminal action. We stoci 
or sat at the door and attempte 
to engage 1 identified individuals i 
rational dialogue about what the 
were doing. 

We were met with silence, n« 
even with a request to move os 
of the way, and I was personal 
shoved down on top of anothi 
professor by a violent act, I c 
not intend to name the individuf 
or to bring charges against hir 
but since this was the only act i 
violence which, to my knowledg 
occurred, and since I have reast 
to believe he is in your employ, 
trust that you will initia 
appropriate action. I suppos 
after this, it is redundant to ac 
that failure on your part to do ; 
could also be interpreted 
complicity in a war crime; I at 
this sentence simply to place a 
understanding of the facts <; 
record. 

(II. Pierre Noyes is a professor 
theoretical physics at SLAC.) 
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By IIENIIY S. BUADSHER 

Star-News Staff Writer 

SAIGON — The thin end of a 
wedge has appeared here 
which could lead to a continu- 
ing U.S. military advisory pro- 
gram for South Vietnam after 
a cease-fire. 

. It consists of plans to use 
American civilians for mili- 
tary training and maintenance 
, as a continuation of the Viet- 
namizalion program after U.S. 
troops leave Vietnam. 

. According to the peace plan 
worked out between Washing- 
■ ton .and Hanoi, but now bogged 
down in dispute, all XJ.S. and 
allied military personnel must 
• leave South Vietnam within CO 
days of a cease-fire agree- 
, ment. 

Tire terms of the plan made 
public by Hanoi last week say 
neither the Saigon government 
nor the Viet Cong will “be 
allowed to accept the sending 
of forces, military advisers, 
personnel, weapons, ammuni- 
tion and war material into 
' South Vietnam,” 

Laos Pact Ignored 
The full text of the tentative 
agreement is still secret, but 
the published summary is not 
so tight on advisers or other 
. personnel as the 1962 Laos 
agreement. 

The unsuccessful effort to 
neutralize that neighboring 
country contained wording 
which theoretically would pro- 
hibit the kind of plans now 
being made here. 



The Laos agreement was 
quickly ignored. An American 
“secret war” under Central 
Intelligence Agencv auspices 
developed against North Viet- 
namese violations of the 
agreement. Whether the seeds 
of a similar development here 
exist in the plans for civilian 
training and maintenance of 
South Vietnamese weaponry 
might now depend oil how well 
a cease-fire is observed, once 
agreed upon. 

The United Stales has been 
rushing military equipment to 
South _ Vietnam against the 
possibility that agreement 
might come quickly and fur- 
ther weapons be cut off. 

Transports Rushed 

Equipment being sent in- 
cludes items such as F5 jet 
fighter planes to defend the 
South against Hanoi’s 
Soviet-m ad e MlG21s and 
Chinese-made MIG19s. This is 
simply a speedup of an exist- 
ing program. 

But in at least one ease a 
new item has been added to 
the Vietnamization program. 

This is the C130 turboprop 
transport plane. Some 30 of 
them are being rushed here 
even though South Vietnamese 
pilots and maintenance men 
are not trained for them. 

According to military 
sources, they will be trained 
by American civilians on con- 
tract to the U.S. government. 
Neither the U.S. Military 


Command nor the embassy 
here would comment on this 
report from well-qualified mil- 
yitary sources. 

A far broader program than 
C130 training has been sig- 
naled by advertisements in 
S a i g o n ’s only English- 
■ language newspaper, the Sai- 
,gon Post. 

One Ad for an unidentified 
employer is seeking “person- 
nel familiar with U.S. Army 
methods and procedures” witli 
specialities- in armaments, 
communications and electron- 
ics, and other fields. “Posi- 
tions to be filled no later than' 

.1 January 1973” are available 
for Americans or third-country 
nations, the ad says. 

“Third-country nationals” 
usually refers in this context 
to Filipinos or South Koreans 
who followed the U.S. war ef- 
fort to South Vietnam. 

Some Veterans .Stay On 
Another ad, by Lear Siegler, 
Inc,,, seeks U.S. citizens for 
immediate positions that in- 
clude helicopter and fixed- 
wing aircraft' mechanics, jet 
and piston engine mechanics, 
and related specialities. 

In the past, American con- 
tractors here have hired U.S.' 
servicemen who lake dis- 
charges in Saigon and stay on 
doing work similar to their 
military jobs. 

The CIA staffed much of its 
Laos operations by hiring > 


American servicemen in Viet- 
nam. 

North Vietnam had original- 
ly sought in peace negotiations 
to have the United States take 
■all its military equipment 
home, when it left — taking 
away from South Vietnamese 
units the weapons which 
America had supplied. 

Hanoi retreated from this 
position by agreeing to let ex : 
isting equipment stay. 

As that equipment wears 
out, the draft agreement says. 
It can “be replaced on a one- 
for-one basis by weapons of 
the same characteristics and 
similar characteristics and 
properties,” Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer explained last week. 

Kissinger said nothing about 
civilians staying behind to ad- 
vise on that equipment. 

Sweeping Prohibition 
The 1962 Laos agreement re- 
quired the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and military 
personnel, with none to be 
reintroduced, Foreseeing prob- 
lems, the countries that sought 
to neutralize Laos added a 
protocol which said: 

“The term, ‘foreign military 
personnel’ shall include mem- 
bers of foreign military mis- 
sions, foreign military advis- 
ers, experts, instructors, con- 
sultants, technicians, observ- 
ers, and any other foreign mil- 
itary persons, including tiiose 
serving in any armed forces in 
Laos, and foreign civilians 
connected with the supply, 
maintenance, storing and 
utilization of war materials.” 

Applied to South Vietnam, 
such wording would seem to 
prohibit the kind of civilian 
program which the U. S. gov- 
ernment is now organizing 
here. 

' ■ But the hasty dispatch of 
Cl30s to South Vietnam indi- 
cates confidence in Washing- 
: ton that it will not be applied. 
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Faculty Against 'War Crimes' 

Editor; 

The Honeywell Corporation 
manufactures many weapons 
constructed and used in direct 
violation of the Hague Convention 
of 1907. The Central Intelligence 
Agency overthrew the Diem 
regime, caused the murder of 
half-a-million Indonesians, and is 
responsible for supplying much of 
the world’s heroin. These facts are 
better known and as easy to verify 
as most of the work published by 
our colleagues. The seventh 
Nuremberg principle states that 
complicity in a crime against 
humanity is a war crime. There 
caq be .l ittle doubt th at a llowing 
IlQ.neywel l and _thc . CIA to recruit 
pn our campus fails unde r t his 
definition of criminal action. 

We must resist any order to 
allow or commit war crimes 
whenever we have a reasonable 
moral choice. Some students, 
staff, and faculty who actively 


opposed war crin-vs in the past 
have been severed from our 
community; this narrows the 
choices open to us, but tenured 
faculty have more protection and 
more responsibility. We are bound 
by our loyalty to the international ; 
community of scholars which 
grew out of the Catholic tradition 
that, gave birth to our unique 
institutions — ■>. tradition which 
now commits is to serve all the 
peonies of the world. We believe 
that it is our professional 
responsibility to use any effective 
means to reduce the complicity of 
this university in war crimes. 

We call on all tenured faculty 
to join us in actions consistent 
with this responsibility, 
supporting the basic, traditions of 
our academic brethern throughout 
the world. We urge our colleagues, 
to join us in a demonstration; 
against recruiting by Honeywell 
on Thursday, Nov. 2 at the- 
Stanford Placement Center,; 
beginning at 8 a.m. 

H. Pierre Noyes, 
Professor, SLAC 
Robert Finn, 
Professor, Mathematics 
Raymond Giraud, 
Professor, French 
* Leonard Herzenberg, 
Professor, Genetics 
Harold L. Kahn, 
Associate Professor, History 
Charles Stein, 
Professor, Statistics 
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Q. I note in the Watergate caper in which five men 
invaded Democratic National Headquarters, several 
former FBI and CIA men arc involved, I thought the 
FBI and CIA hired men of high honor who believed 
in upholding , not violating , the law. All these years 
have I been living in ignorance?— Mrs. R.T.T., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

A. The FBI and CIA try to hire honorable men, but in 
the course of their activities, some agents learn to 
violate the law with impunity. Later when these men 
leave the FBI and CIA, they are hired exactly for that 
reason. In some instances the FBI and CIA hold their 
agencies above the law. When, last, for example, 

has Congress investigated the CIA or the FBI? 
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And living to tell about it, more or less 


Rufus Taylor. 

In 1969, at 39, Marchetti looked 
like a comer — dressing a bit less 
establishment than the pin-stripe 
CIA dons, and sometimes playing 
the professional Italian, which 
was strange, seeing that his 
ancestors were German-sneaking 


By Henry Allen 


You'll never . . . there's no way. 
. . . you have to be in it to . . . 
understand. 

Victor Marchetti, poor bov 
from a Pennsylvania mining town, 
former bright young man of the 
Central Intelligence Agency exec- 
utive suite, understands. He 
spent 14 years with the CIA. Now, 
he's fighting an agency suit to 
censor anything else he writes 
about intelligence. His novel, The 
Rope Dancer, startled old agency 
friends with its bitterness, and his 
article in The Nation attacked the 
whole show out there in Langley. 

But he still understands — that's 
something you never lose. He 
understood, perhaps, on the very 
moment it all began, one spring 
night in 1955, when he walked 
into a hotel room in University 
Park, Pa. and met the man with 
two fingers missing from his ciga- 
rette hand, one of those old 055 
spook 'types, magnificently diffi- 
dent, the right schools, the right 
scars — the recruiter. 

Trying to make you understand, 
Marchetti tells you: 

"On the way down in the eleva- 
tor, afterwards, he put his arm 
around rny shoulders and he said, 
'Marchetti, you're the kind of guy 
we're looking for. You're not just 
one of these college boys. You've 
knocked around — Paris, the Army 

t 

"If that guy had given me a gun 
and told me to go assassinate 
Khrushchev, I would have left for 
Moscow right from the hotel 
lobby." 

But finally, this former bright 
young man, this spoilt priest of 
the curia of American intelligence 
— finally Marchetti shrugs and 
tells you: "You'll never . . . 
there's no way . . . you have to be 
in it . . 

One afternoon in 1969, Mar- 


despair of a man who has lost his 
faith. It was over. 

He had just sat across the desk 
from Richard Helms, director of' 
the CIA, for the last time, had told 
him no, he wasn't moving to an- 
other job, but yes, he was work- 
ing on a spy novel. 

If came out in 1971. It was about 
a poor boy from a Pennsylvania 
mining town who makes it all the 
way up to executive assistant to 

the deputy director of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Agency, and 
then, for no apparent reason, 
starts selling the Soviets every 
secret he can xerox, photograph 
or tape-record. 

Helms had noted Marchetti's 
steady rise from a year of clandes- 
tine field work to the analysis 
desks of the Intelligence Directo- 
rate, to a slot on the national esti- 
mates staff, which measures mili- 
tary and political potentials of 
other countries; then up to the 
executive suite to he the "token 
dago" as Marchetti puts it, of the 
14 men who attended morning 
coffee every weekday at 9. They 
were all "spooks," Marchetti re- 
calls, meaning that the inner cir- 
cle that runs the CIA is not com- 
posed of the sort of tidy intellec- 
tuals who could spend 20 years 
studying Kurdish newspapers 
down in the directorate, but of 
the guys who savor the spook 
game for the game's sake— -ev- 
erything from locking the type- 
writer ribbons up at night to run- 
ning airlines in, say, South Amer- 
ica; everything from "termination 
with extreme prejudice," which is 
what the CIA calls assassination, 
to the toppling of a particularly 
aggravating Middle Eastern re- 
gime. 

Marchetti was executive assist- 
ant to the number-two man in the 


Tyroleans, only Italian by sur-M 
name— but still promising. "I H 
never thought of Vic as naive," H 
says an associate from those days. H 
"Vic was smart. Smart and ... I H 
can't think of the right word . . . it H 
isn't 'devious'. . ." 

Perhaps he only needed a little | 
seasoning. Perhaps he could have j 
risen very high if, like most men j 
in very high places, he learned to 
relish working not only on tiie 
strengths of his convictions or his 
cynicisms, but on pure animal 
survival instinct. 

Anyhow, Helms had seen it 
happen to a lot of bright young 
men. He had seen them go stale, 
get nervous, get. bitter or compla- 
cent. Sometimes they quit, like 
Marchetti. Sometimes they built 
little bureaucratic fiefdoms for 

themselves. Sometimes they just 
wailed out their pension time. 

It was tire kind of sea change 
that's an occupational hazard in 
any outfit that demands loyalty 
bordering on infatuation — the 
Marine Corps, for instance, or 
some Ivy League colleges — the 
kind of organizations whose min- 
ions purse their lips and nod their 
heads every so often and vow that 
they're "going to write a book ■ 
about it someday." 

So Marchetti wrote his book 
. about it. 

"Listen, I'm no Daniel Ells- 
berg,"besays now. "I never loved 
anything in my life so much as the 
CIA. I was going to be one of 
these guys who get special dis- 
pensations to keep working past 
retirement age. I wanted to die 
with my boots on." 

(Between discreet "no com- 
ments," a former supervisor of 
Marchetti let slip a surprised, "Oh, 
reaily?" when Marchetti's enthu- 
. siasm was quoted to him.) 


chetti drove 
monoxide hf 
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he was crying with the spastic Style section of Ihe Washington 
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What Can Be Done 
At Foggy Bottom (2) 


.ION "TO! 


by John W. Tuthill 

Everybody seems to talk— or write— about the 
bureaucracy, but, like the weather, nobody does 
anything about- it. A faceless and pervasive force, 
it overwhelms people, and few ever confront it. 

One man who did was John W. J uthill, a 
career Foreign Service Officer w ho came to the 
simple conclusion that in Brazil, where he was 
appointed Ambassador in 1966, there were too 
man}' official Americans. His remarkable attack 
on the “system,” or systems, had far-reaching con- 
sequences for it helped set in motion successive 
rounds of personnel cuts throughout the world— 
by both the Johnson and Nixon Administrations — 
which have actually resulted in an over-al! reduc- 
tion in U.S. officials overseas. Here, for the fust 
time, Ambassador Tuthill tells his own story. He 
called his project “Operation Topsy,” because, as 
he puts it, “it sought to deal with an organization 
that had not been constructed on the basis of a 
comprehensive decision of the U.S. government, 
but had 'jest, growed.' ” — The Editors. 


Operation Topsy resulted in considerable 
budgetary and balance-of-payments advantage 
for the U.S. government. These benefits, 
however, were not the basic reason for its 
being. Operation Topsy came about because 
of a political judgment. 

U.S. government personnel in Brazil had 
increased steadily since the spring of 1 96-4 > 
when the corrupt and ineffective Goulart 
regime was overthrown and General Castelo 
Branco was proclaimed President of Brazil. By 
mid-1966, there were 920 U.S. citizens, plus 
about a thousand Brazilian employees in the 
American mission. 




This number did not-ffn'clude the 510 Peace 
Corps volunteers. While Operation Topsy 
was to involve all major U.S. government 
agency operations in Brazil including the pro- 
fessiohal staff of the Peace Corps, it did not 
include the volunteers. This was the only im- 
portant exception to the cut in personnel, and 
it was based upon my conviction that a huge 
country like Brazil could easily absorb several 
hundred Peace Corps volunteers, who were 
engaged in useful work, often in remote parts 
of Brazil. 

Castelo Branco, who was put in office by 
the military, nevertheless was an extraordi- 
nary head of government. Intelligent, trained 
to public service and of unquestioned integrity, 
his interest was to bring his country out of the 
disorder, the lack of growth, and the corrup- 
tion that had existed during the immediately 
preceding years of the Quadros and Goulart 
regimes. 

After years of corruption, drift and infla- 
tion (at rates up to and above 100 percent a 
year) the American government welcomed 
with enthusiasm — some thought with exces- 
sive enthusiasm — the Castelo Branco govern- 
ment. The result was a staggering expansion 
of the role and personnel of the American 
government between 1964 and 1966. 

The U.S. government assured Castelo 
Branco of a very considerable increase in 
economic aid along the lines of the Alliance 
for Progress. Previously, U.S. aid had pretty 
much been limited to local “islands” within 
Brazil, in an effort to be of help to the Bra- 
zilian people, but at the same time, to avoid 
giving support to a corrupt and inefficient gov- 
ernment. In addition — and this of course was 
more controversial — the U.S. government 
agreed to increase its military aid and im- 
plicitly to increase the number of military 
advisers in Brazil. 

Like most governments, the U.S. govern- 
ment is hard to move. However, once the 
governmental mass begins to move, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to change its direction. It is 
also almost impossible to prevent bureaucratic 
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Can Detector Lie? 

f Lie detectors frequently are 


resorted to in weeding out 
suspects in major crimes. Are 
such tests dependable? 

What the lie detector measures 
is emotional responses to 
■ questions, and some of the worst 
people have no guilt or shame to 
be measured.. When the CIA some 
years ago was reported Rrd'epend-- 
: on lie detector tests in evaluating 
job applicants, one expert said it 
was misled. 

One of the things the CIA was 
interested in was the sex life of 
potential employees. 
\Homosexuals were considered 


bad job risks, for example, 
because of their susceptibility to 
blackmail. But, said the expert, 
the homosexual doesn’t feel guilty 
about his sex life and may ac- 
tually be proud of it. Others, with 
no deep feelings about anything, 
can similarly get by with flying 
colors. . 

That left the normal, all- 
American type of virile young 
man, who was embarrassed by 
questions. That led to official 
suspicion and ultimate rejection > 
of the very people who would have 
been best on the job. .■ 
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By DAVE MAYES 
Staff Wilier 

You almost have to do a little 
cloak-and-dagger work yourself 
to find the Austin office of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Go to the Federal Building 'on 
East 8th and you won’t find it 
listed , in the office index. 
Neither will you see its name 
posted on any office door. 

’As in most spy thrillers, 
however, the mystery can be 
solved if- one docs .the 
unexpected ' but obvious thing. 
In this case , look it up in the 
telephone book. 

A woman will answer your 


call by repeating the phone 
number, but don’t be uncertain 
you've found it. 

“We try to maintain a low 
profile,” began William 
Wood of the CIA. It’s his name 
that appears in the index at the 
Federal Building and beside the 
door of Boom 520. 

The door, complete, with 
peephole and nightlalch, opens 
into a grecmcarpcted two-room 
office shared by Wood and his 
secretary., 

But here the James Bond 
scenario ends. The impression 
quickly registers that neither of 
these CIA .folk has ever clicked 


a picture with a camera hidden 
in a cigarette lighter, or 
smuggled microfilm anywhere. 
.They probably don’t even own 
Jtrench coats. 

Wood, An ' affable, 
well-polished man,. is one of the 
dozen CIA representatives in 


Oklahoma and part of New 
Mexico, v 

The recruiter said he prefers 
to work with applicants on a 
one-to-one basis, in an effort to 
make a ‘‘personalized analysis 
of an individual.” 


the country who docs recruiting^ if- the applicant seems 
for the agency. 


The CIA tries not to be 
obvious in Austin, he continued, 
because as a recruiting office it 
has no reason to toe otherwise. 

“We don’t • really have to 
|adverlisc ourselves,” he -said, 
because the agency ■ has 
never had to worry about getting 
enough applications. 

It seems the CIA is more 
I concerned with caps and gowns 
'.than cloaks and daggers, 

■ Wood •’ said he receives 
resumes from many people with 
bac'kgroun d s in law 
enforcement because there is a 
popular but mistaken notion 
that the CIA is some kind of law 
enforcement arm of the 
government. 

lie maintains that the CIA has 
no such duties,, in fact has no 
domestic responsibilities, but 
works exclusively in gathering 
foreign intelligence for the 
National Security Council. 

Consequently, the CIA . is 
looking for people with 
. highly-developed intellectual 
.' -B-r mi-eskills in virtually all fields of 
S. < social and physical science and 
technology. 

The most' fertile grounds for 
recruiters are the university 
graduate schools, Wood said. 
. For this reason, the agency in 

1965 located its recruiting office 
in' Austin where the University 
of Texas maintains the largest 
graduate school in the South. 

Wood’s -recruiting territory 
includ es Texas, Louisiana, 


promising and does well on a 
test similar to the graduate 
record exam, he fills out; a 
lengthy application, goes to 
Washington, D.C. for further 
[screening, and undergoes a 
thorough security check. 

"The entire process may take 
between four and six months,” 
Wood said. ; 

The number of people, 
employed by the CIA is 
classified, but Wood 
characterized it as one of the 
“smaller” government 
agencies.- 

' Most of them work at CIA 
headquarters in Washington, lie 
added. 

Wood points out with pride 
that the CIA has the lowest 
turnover rate of any 
government agency, attributing 
this to the “esprit de corps” 
that exists among staff 
members. 

Himself a. career CIA man, 
Wood joined the agency in early 
1950’s, not long after it was 
created under the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

The University of Texas 
graduate said he specialized in 
Russian studies bofor e 
becoming a recruiter in 1965. 

“The CIA is a unique place in 
which to work, lie said. “For an 
understanding of the total 
dimensions of . a foreign/ 
problem, ther e is no other plac| 
to get it." 
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By Sanford J. Ungar 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


BOS ANGELES, Aug, 7 — 
The Justice Department wiJl 
accept a long postponement of 
the Pentagon Papers trial — 


U I 


/ 1 , 


or perhaps' even drop the case found impossible 

otherwise. 


77 7 ; 
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The conviction record has 
been impressive, with wiretap 
tapes and logs often providing 
evidence that the government 
to obtain 


( 




ti/O o 


— rather than disclose the . 

,, . , ... But in the past month, gov- 

contents of a foreign mlel i- ernmont wiretapping was also 
Renee" wiretap, that led to a responsible for the dimissal of 
Supreme Court stay of all pro- at least four federal ‘ politi- 


ceedlngs. 

A ' Justice 


cal’ 


Department *» er 


prosecutions. Over a Ion-, 
period, it has virtually! 


sabotaged 

spokesman said today that the ligations in. the “internal se- 


grnnd jury inves-jj 


e Ahbie Hoffman, the "Yip- 
pic” leader, charged with as- 
sault during lasL year’s May- 
day antiwar demonstrations in 
Washington. 

® Leslie Bacon, the Califor- 
nia teenager originally ar- 
rested as a material witness in 
the bombing of the U.S. Capi- 
tol last year, who was charged 
with perjury after her testi- 
mony before a federal, grand 


j jury in Seattle. 


i ♦ Lawrence Plamundon, 


n 

prosecutors in the ccmtrover- curity” area ■ !i member of the White Panther 

sial case will not seek to foice If E. I sbci g and Russo lm\ c ■; wlio was indicted in De- 

Daniel .Kllsberg and Anthony Mein Wcl *v with a Sup 1 .eme troit in connection with the 

R USS0 to trial this week by re-- f a 1' cad . y , 0l 't- '< bombing of a Central Intelli 

n,r,o- in iilnr. lev 0 d so-called nalional SCCU-|, r , Awhpv nffirp in Ann 


vealing which of their 1G attor- 
neys and consultants was over- 
heard .in non-eourt-autbomed 
electronic surveillance. 

With the case si ailed- until 
the Supreme Court decides 
this fall whether to hear a de- 
fense appeal over the wiretap, 
disclosure of its contents was 
the last; way the prosecutors', 
could have made the trial go 
forward. 

But John W. llushen, public 
information officer for the 
■Justice Department, said in. a 


rity” wiretaps without aj 
search warrant, the revelation 
of electronic. surveillance 
could kill a number of other 
major eases. 

A major difference, of 
course, is that wiretaps which 
produce evidence in narcotics 
and other such cases are In- 
variably based on a court 
order. 

In political cases, the sur- 
veillance was generally used 
for what the Justice Depart- 
ment calls “mtclligencc-gath- 


' telephone interview that -there „ nd w „ r 

was "no chance” such a move cimg pm poses and was 

would be made. 


1 Asked whether the govern- 
ment’s insistence on the se- 
crecy of the wiretap could 
lead to 'dropping the conspir- 
acy, espionage and theft in- 
dictment altogether — if the 
Supreme Court should even- 
tually require disclosure — 
llushen said, “We hope not..” 

• The crisis in the Ellsberg- 
Russo trial comes as a dra-l 
malic example of how a fa- 
vored law enforcement tool of i 


backed only by the administra- 
tion’s claim of inherent, exccu- 


’« vL/ uAav 
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live authority rather than by a 
court mandate. 

Civil libertarians warn, how- 
ever, that all wiretapping is of; 
the same cloth and that the! 
Fourth Amendment rights of 
many, citizens (against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure) 
have been' violated because of 
general' pijblic tolerance of 
government eavesdropping in 
organized crime cases. 

They point with some con- 


genre Agency office in Ann 
Arbor. . 

6 Bradford Lyttle, of the 
People's Coalition for Peace 
and Justice, who was also 
charged with assault during!; 
.the Mayday demonstrations!; 
and was prosecuted in D.C. . 
Superior Court by a lawyer j' 
from the Justice Department's j 
Internal Security Division. 

Since (he Supreme Court 
has declared such taps illegal, 
disclosure of their contents— 
in order to determine whether 
the evidence was tainted— 
would be necessary for any 
such case to proceed. 

The ■ Supreme Court- has 
never ruled on the legality of 
“foreign intelligence” wiretaps 
like the one .that has halted 
the Pentagon Papers case, but . 
Justice William O. Douglas, in ' 
granting, a stay, said that such 
distinctions may be a matter 
of “semantics.” . 


the Nixon administration, -wire- 1 cerIl) f or example, to the Jus- 
tapping, while purportedly : d cc Department's recent deci r 
successful 'in some areas, has sions to drop cases rathe: than 
backfired in another. ! reveal to defendants 

According to Hushcn, elec- 


tronic surveillence has been 
“the single most effective tool 
to get at organized criminal 
activity" in the United States. 

Pointing to narcotics, brib- 
ery and other federal convic- 
tions, Republicans in Congress 
often, boast, of the administra 


what it 

has learned about them 
through bugging. 

l f hcse are .the prosecutions 
abandoned by federal authori- 
ties,, when faced with a re-; 
quirement to disclose “na- 
tional security” . wiretaps 
under the .terms .of last 


I month’s Supreme Court order: | 
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Justice Drops 
White Panther 
Wiretap Case 

DETROIT (UPI)~ The Jus- 
tice Department lias dropped 
bomb conspiracy charges 
against Lawrence (Pun) Pla- 
mondon rather than disclose 
its wire tap evidence. 

The 26-year-old co-founder 
of the radical but now defunct 
White Panther party had spent 
most of the 3% years since he ' 
was indicted either in hiding 
or in jail. He had been on the 
FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list. 


Charges against two other 
former White Panther leaders, 
John Sinclair, 29, and Jack W. 
Forrest, 22, were also dropped. 

The case was the third aban- 
doned by the government 
since the June 20 Supreme 
Court ruling that wire taps 
against domestic subversive 
groups without court authori- 
zation are illegal. . 

Plarnondon-, ‘ Sinclair and 
Forest were charged with con- 
spiracy in the bombing of a 
CIA office in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
in late 1968. Plarnondon was 
also charged with the actual 
bombing. ■ ' . 
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By George Conk 

. The Nixon administration suffered an important setback last 
week in its ongoing efforts to curtail ihe democratic rights of the 
American people. 

At issue was nothing less than Ihe 4th Amendment to the II. S. 
Constitution and the U.S. supreme court, for reasons of its own, 
rallied to its defense in an 8-0 decision outlawing government 
wiretapping of “domestic subversives" without. obtaining a warrant 
beforehand. 

The Justice Department, under the leadership of Nixon's chief 
crony, former Attorney General Joint Mitchell, first disclosed its 
wiretapping policy in the .1969 pre-trial hearings of the Chicago 8, 
under indictment for their role in the 1968 demonstrations at the 
Democratic national convention. 

The. practice of wiretapping, however, started much earlier. It 
appears to have begun during the Roosevelt administration in the 
1930s, bloomed under Truman's reign, run rampant in the 
Eisenhower-McCarthy period and continued right to the present. 

The rebuke to Nixon’s current policy stemmed from the case of 
‘Pun” Plamondon and two other members of the White Panther 
party, a "cultural revolutionary" youth group centered in Michigan. 
The court, declared the warrantless wiretaps used by ■ the 
prosecution in the case unconstitutional and ordered the Justice 
Departmbnt to turn over its logs of Plamondon’s conversations to 
his defense attorneys or to drop the charges. (The three activists 
/were charged with dynamiting a CIA office in Ann Arbor, 
J Michigan.) 

For its part, (he government sought to avoid disclosure and to 
establish the legality of the taps through an affidavit from Mitchell. 

• The government admitted to the court that the taps were "not an 
attempt to gather evidence for specific criminal prosecutions,” but 
“an ongoing intelligence gathering” effort against "subversive 
forces.” 

Tapping will go on 

According to government statistics, such taps can remain in use 
for months, many times longer than the usual duration of court- 
ordered taps. It would also be a mistake to believe that, with 1 he 
court decision, such laps will stop. They will not. It is only their use 
as evidence in court that will be curtailed. 

In handing down the decision, Nixon appointee Justice Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., joined by five others, developed further the Warren 
court’s extension of the 4th Amendment in the area of electronic 
surveillance. In 1967 the court held that taps and bugs were 
“searches” and in 1968 required the disclosure of records of such 
surveillance to its victims. 

Former Deputy Attorney General, Justice Byron White, in a 
separate opinion, found the wiretapping in violation of the 1968 
Omnibus Crime Act and did not pass on (he 4th Amendment issue. 

Justice William O. Douglas, while- joining (he majority opinion, 
went significantly beyond it in a concurring opinion. Justice 
William II Rehnquist, the right-wing former Deputy Attorney 
General, took no part in the decision, presumably because of his 
role in the planning and implementation of the now-rejected policy. 

The rebuke to the executive branch was clear. The ad- 
ministration failed to gamer a single vote on the court. Powell's 
position wa.s a striking personal reversal, Before his nomination, he 

which wa^ ^Iprm ml m^^n^^i? *1 ^’s^lIivv 

forcement Bulletin." . 

A ntaior Question in the case was the meanine of a vaeue clause 


in the 1968 Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act which 
disclaimed any congressional intention to "limit the constitutional 
power ot the President to protect the nation against hostile foreign 
powers or any clear and present danger to the structure or existence 
of the government." 

The Nixon administration seized Upon this language as 
congressional approval of its claim of broad surveillance powers. 
But the congressional debates, as the Pow ell opinion makes clear, 
showed simply a desire to avoid a direct clash with the executive bv 
pushing the decision into the laps of (he judiciary. 


Bold claims 

The Justice Department was extraordinarily bold in its claims of 
wiretapping power. Its affidavit alleged no "clear and present 
danger," no use of force or unlawful means by those . being sur- 
veill.ed, no links with ‘.‘hostile foreign powers." no attempt to 
overthrow the government, no specific criminal investigations. 

It simply spoke of "gathering intelligence deemed necessary to 
protect the nation from attempts of domestic organizations to 
attack and subvert the existing structure of government. . . A 
request for cartc-blanchc surveillance of radicals, at the least. 

The prosecution based its claim on the "inherent power" of the 
President. The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals found in the 
.government's legal argument "no suggestion of limitations on litis 
power nor any recognition that Ihe sovereign power of this nation is 
distributed among three branches of government." 

The key to this progressive decision — by a court which has been 
moving steadily to the right when dealing with other basic 
freedoms — perhaps lies here. The presidential claim of tin- 
trammeled power has prompted a convergence of those forces 
concerned about the waning power of Congress with (he judiciary's 
desire to guard its "integrity.” 

The supreme court took offense at “the government's argument 
that internal security matters are too subtle and too complex for 
judicial evaluation,” “Courts regularly deal with the most difficult 
issues of our society," wrote Powell. 

Douglas, noting the threats to popular political freedom posed by 
police informers, grand juries, the FBI and the military would ban 
virtually all wiretapping and bugging. He suggested that since a' 
wiretap warrant could not "specifically name the conversations to 
be seized," any such authorization “would amount to a general 
warrant, the very abuse condemned by the 4th Amendment." 


Unanswered questions' 

The court left many questions open. It did not deal with whether 
the procedures for obtaining a federal wiretapping warrant set forth 
in the 1968 Act are adequate to the 4th Amendment. U.S. judge 
Joseph Lord in Philadelphia has recently held them too lax. 

It did not express any opinion “with respect to the activities of 
foreign powers or their agents." The message was not lost on the 
Justice Department, which has stated it will not disconnect its 
"foreign security" taps. 

Not only are the congressional requirements quite loose, but the 
“foreign agent" loophole could be a barn door, as history, both 
recent and not so recent, has demonstrated, 

This was (he most important victory since the supreme court 
allowed the publication of the Pentagon Papers, but it is not an area 
in which many more progressive gains can be expected. The court 

freedom to icaflct private shopping areas and Ihe end ol the courts 
unanimity in school desegration have made clear. 
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of least importance will he 
the reassurance of' the public 
generally that indiscriminate 
wiretapping and tugging of 
law-abiding citizens cannot 
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By John I’. KlacKenzie 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

A unanimous Supremo Court rejected yesterday the 


Powell said public uneasi- 
ness was justified by the “dan- 
ger. to political dissent” inher- 
ent in the vague concept of na- 
tional security, since “the. tar- 
gets of official surveillance 
may be those suspected of 
unorthodoxy in their poll tidal 
beliefs.” 

Ho added; “The price of law- 
ful public dissent must not be 
a dread of subjection to an tin- 


means i° n - said bis staff would 
-•ill be WOI 'k wth Congress to seek 
’ . i n , new warrant standards in line j 
.A with the court’s suggestion. I 
i n ry 0 f Joining Powell were Jus*; 
cannot Bees William G. Douglas, Wil- 
liam J. Brennan Jr., Potter 
.. Stewart, Thurgood Marshall 
“• and Harry A. lilaekmun. 

, . w" Burger noted simply that he 
iimei- c0ncun . cc j <‘] n the result” and 

,"‘1* White based his concurrence 
'ilia n co on bmguage in the 1903 act, 
ted of Justice William H. Rehnqu- 
olilidal i ,s h who helped shape the gov- 
ernment’s arguments as a Jus- 
, . tice official last year, did not 
nJ F participate. 


’Nixon administration’s claim that the Executive Branch cheeked surveillance power.” 


private dissent “cannot safely 


Emphasizing that the for- 


may wiretap suspected “domestic” radicals without a The reassurance sterns from 
,, nin .f M , ori . an f tho independem judgment of 

comt wanant. a ncu tral and detached maeis- 

, In a major rebuff to an important administration Jaw trate who determines whether 
enforcement policy, the court held that freedom for there is "a reasonable basis for 

private dissent “cannot safely ... f f Bie electronic intrusion upon 
: . . .. , .. Emphasizing that the lot- privacy, Powell said, 

be guaranteed if domestic 0 ign agent problem was not JIe indirUcc j thflt lirtlcr nn . 

security surveillances may be before the high court Powell pr “ pr iate guidelines for such 
conducted solely -within the said that even Ihe domestic wammts the government 

*m«m o t the Executive SMS" i, ^ SS -W* >"™ '*** «' <*• 

The blow WHS delivered by bcb.lt of l he ; Projideni." i V’JSTSK ' 

one of President Nixons own , . „ c {° ° wol , J F^cchl- : Pan[hcv Pnrty accused of con ‘ 
appointees 1° the court, Lewis t J J J w Jj dw ^ e ^ RPirJt.B to blow up a Central 

F. 1 owe 1 Jr„ wilting foi him- mcn ( nnd W hon civil disorders BRcncc Agency building 
self and five other justices. jn this t . ounlry arc more ,, rov . at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Concurring separately were a j en ). {j ian j n y lc - j css turlui- Lower courts ruled that wire- 
Chief Justice _ Warren E. lent p cl -j 0c ts 0 f our history.” tap records in the case must 
Bui get and Justice Byron It. . Powell llien went on to re- be turned over for defense 


be guaranteed if domestic cign agent problem was not 
security surveillances may be before the high court, Powell 
conducted solely -within the said that even the domestic 
.. - .. issues’ pressed by the depart* 

discrction of the Executive mcnt .‘ merit t h c most careful 


Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger and Justice Byron It. 
White. 


at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lower courts ruled that wire- 
tap records in the case must 
be turned over for defense 


' wmw _ . ject every administration arg- inspection to see whether the 

Beginning in the I960 prose- umcn ^ including the contcn- illegal taps produced part of 
i eution of the ‘Chicago 8 con- ti ,i «„* Arna i emn-iiv the nroseeuHon’s ease. Yesfer- 


cution oJ the Chicago b con- lion t j iat internal security the prosecution’s case. Ycslcr- 
[spiracy defendants, one of nia ttcrs are “too subtle and. day’s decision forces the gov- 
many cases vitally affected my corn pi cx » f or judges. eminent to choose between 

yesterday s decision, the Jus- “There is no reason to bo- disclosure to the defense and 
tice. Department nsseited that i; eVft that federal judges will abandoning the prosecution in 
judicial supervision was not insensitive to or uncompre- the Ann Arbor case, the Chi - 1 


tional crime investigations. 

Ho totally rejected the gov- 


required when the President hending of the issues involved cago case now on appeal, and i 
and Attorney General deemed j n domestie securitv cases,” numerous others, 
a specific wiretap necessary Powoll said . adding . Powo n of f eved a su-mstion 

for protection against subver- « 1f . h „ n,„. t frin eilh(1 _- ,, , ' 0UL . . , Uo “ i 1 “ 

, im , frnm wiihin Uie Llireat 15 too subtle that Congress might enact spe- : 

>1 , ,, „ , or complex for our senior law* c ; a i standards for the war- 

But Powell, despite past pnfnreemenf nffiiws In nnn. C » 8,1,11 , os , , . C ", 

.,., 1 , 1 : 1 , cimnnri f,n- wimi umiivi cntoi cement oiuceis to con ■ ran ts, perhaps allowing agents 

public suppoit foi vuetappm* vey lts ^gmficance to a court, t0 install listenin' 1 devices for 

and a reputation for concern onG mav cmes Uon whether , n , , 

over national securitv said it • y 1 V 1 , ° wncu J Lr longer periods than provided 

■S? Jusllce 1 Depnil'mcnt tad ™n!L«- •» «>« MW Wr vomxn- 

fcitel to make out a case (or “CSutoiW that there was «•“> crin “ 

“the time tested means ” of ju- significant danger of com- He totally rejected the gov- 
dicial warrants for safeguard- p rom if-;ijig intelligence secrets ernment’s argument that Coil- 
ing Fourth Amendment guar-j‘ vIien ‘ government lawyers gress had immunized domestic 
antees against unreasonable ! mus t fi0 secretly to a court lor rf >dical taps from the warrant 
searches and seizures. {warrants requirements, 

Presidents since Franklin D. \ T ‘ „ „ . Attorney General Richard 

Roosevelt have asserted the : ! 1 ® l . e f s ;. n G. Kleindienst said last night 
power to conduct electronic P aS . S i n ,? "'^B'PPing legislation (ha t h(J jg terminating all do-j 
surveillance against suspected ,n 1808 , already had imposed mes tj c security wiretaps that 
foreign agents without pennis- a • sensitive responsibility on 
sion from a court but it was judges by authorizing wire- 
not until John Ah Mitchell be- tapping and bugging warrants 
came Attorney General that ir > espionage, sabotage and 
the government claimed simi- treason investigations, 
lar authority concerning “Although some added bur- 

: CIA*DP8b.Of601RO 

eigii-siipportecl spies or revolu- venienee is justified in a free 
lionaries. , 
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SACP.AME'NTO, CAT,, 
BEE 
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E - 172,411 

s : 

I AM A policeman and am having a also like other information about 
very difficult time locating the ad- eral law enforcement work but 
dress of the Ce ntral Intel licenc e not sure how to go about gettin 
Ag omrj j^mriloyment' office**! would Can you help me? WL, Truckee 

i, According to a federal job information" officer here in 

Sacramento, you can inquire to the CIA at its western of- 
fice, Office of Personnel, P.O. Box 2358, San Francisco, 

• . 94126 qr its recruting office at 1820 N. Fort Myer Drive, 

Arlington, Va. For information about other federal job op- 
portunities, you can write the US Civil Service Commission, 
.Federal Job Information Center, 650 Capitol Ave., Room 
4210, Sacramento, 94814. 

' ■■ ^ ■ - - • w . -.1.^ , 
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mouth people here, though. Wc always 
look for good people. 
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By VICTOR ZONANA 
. and PHILIP COHEN 


min Bates 71 is presently working 
for the CIA at the agency headquar- 


sfill 
and 
somei 
asked 
ested 
“I 
job,” 
them 
fesor 
straig 
that ' 
is vei 
Car 
“eith< 
sent i 
coupli 
year’j 
ested, 

Disi 
the A 
vision 
ally d 
“If 
nese, 
class 
reflec 
Dartn 

vision: it wwas sort of an Ivy League 
club, with most people from Yale, 
Dartmouth, Harvard or Princeton.” 

Campbell added that it may have 
changed since his time, “but there 


. ... ters in Langley, Virginia, doing eco- were very many Dartmouth gradu- 

^ Although most people are aware that nomic resea rch on Latin America,,/ ates there, and a lot. of them were 
the United States Armed Forces re- Contacted in Washington last week, w - ay up there, in pretty important 

Bates confirmed' this report, saying positions.” 

that he’d been “working with the agen- Other Faculty Members ' 

cy since September.” He termed the 
job “reasonably interesting, but not 


I 


cruit personnel at the College, it 
would probably come as a surprise 
to most to learn that another govern- 
ment agency, the Central Intelligence 


A colleague of Campbell’s Profes- 

Agency; quietly but actively recruits' f^rinathiT’^'' UUL s ° r of Economics Meredith Clemi.it, 

on the campus as well. Bates a ^ economics maior while a- S ]° worked for the a Ssncy.- Clement 

Some asppects of CIA activity are: at the College, reported that Profes- lS^before^comin?^ 

1) One member of the Class of 1971 £0r Colin Campbell of the Economics the Collele ’ S 

afi intmdneed to the PIA hv a fac Department introduced him to a CIA • 7 '' ‘ 

recruiter last winter. After a prelim- Clement said that . the .CIA reg- 
inary meeting with the recruiter (a u ar y approached university prores- 
Dartmouth alumnus) at the Hanover sors going overseas on academic mat- 
inn, Bates. said he w'as flown to Wash-> ! erK ’ f. s one oj 0311 . 3 of obtaining m- 
ington at government expense for in- .'formation on foreign countries. He 
for the CIA. Several other faculty terviews and testing. explained that the process was known 

members were employed by CIA' Bates called his four day stay ip , n . tke a £ ency as briefing and de- 
“front" organizations. .' the nation’s capital during, spring briefing. , 

3) The agency worked through a break “sort of a free vacation.” He 

“contact” at the College, a - faculty ; began working in September after 
member, until 1967. being granted security clearance. 

4) The CIA has on several occa- 
sions approached faculty members go- 
ing abroad, 'and asked them to ob- 


was introduced to the CIA by a fae 
ulty member and is presently em- 
ployed by that agency. 

2) At least three members of the 
faculty and one member of the Board 
of Trustees have at one time worked 


old 


tain information while travelling over- boll, who termed himself an 
seas _ alumnus of the CIA, agreed with 

5) A significant number of Dart- Bates. Campbell worked for 
mouth alumni are presently employed tbe organization as an economic re- 
by the CIA. . searcher in Current Intelligence dur- 


“Being -briefed,” he elaborated, “is 
being told what to look for, while 
being debriefed is being asked what' 
you saw. Clement said he knows of 
Professor Campbell iwo Dartmouth alumni now working 

Professor of Economics Colin Camp-y/for the CIA. 


Assistant Professor of Geography, 
David Lindgren, was employed by the 
CIA from 1964 through 1966 before 
coming to the College. He served as 
an analyst doing basic geographic re-- 




se- 


_• u,. « ,i , , - r> • Elaborating. on Bates' description of 

pior at the College last year, Benja- ]ast year>s > eting> Camp5ell ‘ aid> 


T 
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Theme 



By MIKE WAGONER 
fit . St;ate Journal Writer 

. The Nixon Administration’s 
/law and order theme will suf- 
f for a serious blow later this 
f‘ spring v/hen the U.S. Supreme 
. Court rules that wiretapping 
, without a .warrant is illegal, 
predicts Dr. Harold J. Spaeth, 

; Michigan State University pro- 
;■ lessor of political science. 

' Spaeth, wlio guesses the high 
' court decisions with the help of 
j, a, computer, said justices will 
cite the 4th Amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting unrea*. 

: sonable searches and seizures 
'.’predicted U-to-3 opinion against', 
f government wiretapping. • 

£ '■ THE MSU professor has 


been predicting Supreme Court 
decisions for the past two 
years. His track record is 
nearly 92 per cent accurate. 
Spaeth says the “warrantless 
wirelapping’’ case will be one 
of the last major decisions be- 
fore the court’s term ends in 
June. ' • 

Cases regarding school bus- 
ing and alleged racial discrimi- 
nation by private clubs will not 
be considered until this fall, 
Spaeth said. 

The wiretap case concerns 
three members of the White 
Panther Party who are ac- 
cused of conspiring to bomb a 
Central Intelligence Agency.re- v 
cruiting office'in 1968. 

“THE SPECIFIC issue is 


whether or not the Justic De- 
partment may electronically 
eavesdrop any domestic group 
or organization that it believes 
to be a danger to national se- 
curity,” Spaeth said. 

Government officials argue 
that electronic surveillance is 
a permissable .government tool 
in the area of counter-intelli- 
gence activities, he said. 

■ “Hence, the President may 
authorize such' surveillance 
.without a court-authorized 
warrant'.-/'. ”, Spaeth said the 
government argues. 

/ “THE. ADMINISTRATION 
has much at stake. Law and 
order lias been a major theme, 
and wiretapping is an integral 


part of these policies,” he 
added. 

Spaeth- said lie expects Jus- 
tices William J. Brennan, Wil- 
liam 0. Douglas and Thurgood 
Marshall to continue their pre- 
vious pattern of voting against 
wiretapping. 

_ On the other hand Chief Jus- 
tice Warren E'. Burger, and 
Justices Lewis F. Powell and 
Harry A. Blackniun will vote 
for wiretaping, he predicts. 

JUSTICE WILLIAM Itehn- 
quist, who helped prepare the 
governtment’.s case, has' dis- 
qualified himself. 

“The outcome, then, will turn 
on the votes of Justices Potter 
Stewart and Byron R. White, 
Spaeth said. 
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ernment is whether a U.S. citizen can agree to waive his 
freedom of conscience, of thought, of moral sentiment in 
the manner prescribed by the CIA. The case dramatizes 
the fact that the CIA is essentially an alien institution — 
alien to American custom, alien to the Constitution, and 
incompatible with both the forms and the spirit of democ- 
racy. In our view, Marchetti not only has the right but 
the moral obligation to write his book, just as it was his 
moral obligation to write the article commissioned by 
The Nation. 

A ruling to that effect by the federal courts would not 
impose an unreasonable limitation on the proper and law- 
ful activities of the CIA, or any other agency. It can set 
up rules, office policies, and normal administrative means 
of enforcement, but it cannot compel a former employee 
to waive his freedom to say or write what he sees fit, once 
his employment is terminated. If an agency of the govern- 
ment deems something that has been published to be in 
violation of law, it may proceed against the author and 
publisher, but pre-censorship is repugnant to American 
institutions. 


Is Freedom InaHena&le? 

If not, it will be alienated, and ultimately destroyed. 

That is the paramount issue of the Victor Marchetti censor- 
ship case. [See Marchetti’s “The CIA: The President’s 
Loyal Tool”; The Nation, April 3.] 

Marchetti, now 42, graduated from Pennsylvania State 
University in 1955 with a degree in Russian studies and 
history. Pie was recruited for the CIA by a professor, who, 
interestingly enough, was secretly on the agency’s payroll 
as a talent scout. In time, Marchetti was promoted to 
the CIA executive staff and served finally as executive 
assistant to Adm. Rufus L.' Taylor, deputy director from 
1966 to 1969. Marchetti was with the agency for fourteen 
year's, resigning in the same year as did Admiral Taylor. 

Obviously, Marchetti knows a lot about the CIA — that is 
part of the trouble. 

■ He was well thought of by his colleagues. Richard 
Helms, CIA director, presented him with an autographed 
picture inscribed, “To Vic — With appreciation for his 
support.” But the longer Marchetti served the CIA the 
less he appreciated it and -.its work. Among his reasons 
'for leaving he cites “the clandestine attitude, the amorality 
of -.it all, the cold-war mentality — these kinds of things 
made me feci that the agency was really out of step with 
the times.” -And: “It’s one of my strong beliefs that the 
'■CIA has to be more tightly Qvcrvicwed by Congress. As STATINTL 

it is now, the agency operates almost exclusively under 
the authority of the President.” Thus the CIA is one of 
the factors in the subordination of the legislative branch 
to the executive. For that matter,, once it is let loose on a 
project, the agency is subordinate to the executive itself 
only in a very loose sense. As everyone now knows, it is / 
carrying on a war in Laos at a cost of roughly $500 mil- v 
lion a year, using tribesmen as mercenaries and running 
■ its own airlines, etc. In the Kansas City area it maintains '. 
an arsenal, with a “huge inventory” of weapons for its/ 
foreign operations; it has bases for training, and pther 
purposes elsewhere in the United States. 

The Marchetti case assumes constitutional importance 
because Mr. Marchetti, when he joined the CIA, signed 
the usual agreement not to write or talk about the agency’s 
activities even after he left it. Marchetti came to the at- 
tention of The Nation when he wrote a spy novel, The 
Rope Dancer, which had apparent reference to the CIA. 

. Since this was in. fictional form it does not appear to have 
agitated the CIA management; nor did The Nation article 
which, together with some interviews Marchetti gave to 
newspapers, was read by Admiral Taylor, who had some 
reservations about accuracy but concluded that there was 
nothing damaging in any of the material. But when Mar- 
chclli contracted with Alfred A. Knopf to write a non- 
fiction book about the CIA, the government got into 
action. Although Marchetti is willing to have the CIA re- 
view the book for classified material, the government went 
before U.S. District Judge Albert V. Bryan, Jr. in Alex- 
andria, Va., and obtained a temporary restraining order 
prohibiting Marchetti from writing the book for Knopf — 
a book of which he has not yet set down a single line/ 

The American Civil Liberties Union is trying to get the 

restraining ^firow©)d'daoroReile€l8!eu20(ilt1:iE063/O4 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000200050002-6 
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Is Association 

With CIJjGood? 

Some candidates in West Virginia have 
made certain that their biographies in- 
clude the information that they had been 
employes of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. . . • . • ■ 

We don’t know why. The CIA apparent- 
ly is the. world's largest, most powerful 
and most in ept esp ionage agency. 

It was the CIA, you will recall, that' 
didn’t have the slightest advance knowl- J 
edge of the meticulously-planned 1968 Tet 
offensive launched against all the major 
’ cities in South Vietnam. 

It was the same CIA, presently busy 
with its own private war in Laos, that 
didn’t anticipate the North Vietnamese 
thrust across the demilitarized' zone. 

The massing of troops, the stockpiling, 
of supplies and other activities that pre- 
cede large military offensives should 
have been noticed by somebody on our 
side, we would think. 
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A good move by IJ-Mass 


President Robert Wood of the 
University of Massachusetts has 
taken a courageous and praisewor- 
thy step in announcing the suspen- 
sion of recruitment — not just mil- 
itary but civilian recruitment as 
1 well — until reports of sentiment 
from all the university’s campuses 
are available. 

At the same time, he addressed 
some words of wisdom to all after 
expressing his own opposition to the 
renewal of intensive bombing of 
North Vietnam as “barbarous and 
Indefensible,” an opposition with 
which Trie Globe concurs. 

' “The cause of our frustration and 
division must be targeted with some 
precision,” he said. “A policy of 
unreason is not altered by closing 
down classes or by closing off the 
government’s few sources of rea- 
soned analysis.” 

Dr. Wood went on to say that 
“While I am suspending recruit- 
ment in this time when the esca- 
lated bombings so disrupt the na- 
tion, I believe personally that op- 
position to military recruitment on 
campuses is a potentially damaging 
stand-in for opposition to the war 
itself. Establishing a precedent of 
differential access to the university 
on political grounds could haunt us 
for years to come.” 

What hm clearly had in mind was 


that in recruiting college students , 
for careers, there should be no dis- i 
tinction made between recruiting j 
for the military and proselytizing j 
for industry or whatever. All of j 
it ought to be done off-campus. 

For any university, and particu- ! 
larly a public one, to allow the mili- ; 
tary or private industry to recruit | 
on campus is, in effect, to align the j 
university with the recruiter. 
Harvard has bitter memories of this 
in the dispute over the Monsanto 


Chemical Co. several years ago. 

Any private firm or government . 
agency doing, the recruiting, wheth-j, 
er it be Monsanto, the C.I.A. or the 
Fuller Brush Company, comes to the 
campus with a product to sell — 
and it ought to be sold away from 
the campus. The purpose of a uni- , 
versify should be to educate. 

This does not, of course, pre- i 
elude helping a student to obtain . 
a job. That is the function of col-', 
lege employment bureaus, on which 
we think there should be more em- 
phasis. But firms or agencies want- 
ing talent from the colleges ought 
to work through' these bureaus and 
announce that job interviews will 
be held elsewhere, off the campus. 

President Wood’s action, tern- - 
porary or conditional though it may 
be, is a laudable step in this direc- , 
tion and he deserves credit for far- j 
sightedness. ' : , . v , -.j 
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If Y ou W ant to W ork 
For the Government , 
Hide That Dart Board 
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Bureaucrats Try to Curb Hiring' 
Of Pranksters, Subversives; 
Is Your Mailman a Socialist? 


Jstrators say they have nowhere near the re- ! fnr . , 

sources to make seeurltv ehneta i °_ ’ for example, 



'Ey Elliot Carlson 
Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 
WASHINGTON— Whatever fate awaits Dan- 
iel Ellsberg-, one thing seems sure : He’ll never 
wangle another federal job. 

And* partly because of Mr. Ellsberg, a lot of 
federal job applicants may find the obstacles 
higher before long. Stung by such celebrated 
leaks as the Pentagon Papers (for whose re- 
lease Mr. Ellsberg has been indicted) and dis- 
l mayed by assorted lesser acis of employe ef- 
i frontery (using President Nixon’s picture as a 
dart, board, for instance), the bureaucracy is 
circling up the wagons. 

“We’re faced with an unprecedented prob- 
lem,’’ says Robert Mardian, assistant Attorney 
.General. Not only are “revolutionary terror- 
ists’’ finding it easier to infiltrate the bureau- 
cracy, he maintains, but “we’re getting more 
people in government who feel they should bo 
ruled by a sense of conscience” rather than by 
what the bureaucracy expects of them. 

Of course, not everyone is as worried as Mr. 
Mardian. Nor would everyone call an employe 
who persists in following his conscience a> 
“problem.” But liberal critics and the courts i 
willing, the Nixon administration and some, 
conservative Congressmen aim to drastically 
revise security procedures, thus screening out 
all but the most “reliable” applicants 


, - -.-i- Some 

j current developments: iv 

-U.S. personnel men are considering a plan i ties actually treasonable 


sources to make security checks on the nearly 
one million persons who each year bid for U.S. 
jobs. (The government now makes such chocks 
only after appointment for the roughly 300,000 
persons hired annually for routine, or "nonsen- 
. sitive,” posts.) 

But federal officials argue that something 
must be done. Only seven U.S. employes have 
been fired for disloyalty since 1956, and none 
since 1966— and officials insist the figures don’t 
tell the facts. The officials say post-appoint- 
ment loyalty checks have detcrioi’atcd into 
mere formalities because recent court rulings 
have held that federal jobholders may be fired 
on security grounds only for actual criminal 
acts or other specific kinds of misconduct. The 
courts no longer recognize past or present 
membership in “subversive” groups as suffi- 
cient grounds for separation from nonsensitivc 
jobs. 

“Some Close Calls” 

“Radical groups are actively urging their 
members to enter industry and government,’’ 
frets Kim bell Johnson, director of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission’s* bureau of personnel investi 
gations. “We’ve had some close calls.” 

For example, ho says, one California stu- 
dent seemed headed for a high-paying job as a 
government mathematician. But shortly before 
her job became official, she was. arrested for 
allegedly swerving a car into the path of a Dow 
Chemical Co, truck, causing it to overturn. 
Only then did the government, discover she was 
a member of the Students for a Democratic So 
ciety, a radical group whose members the gov 
eminent would prefer not to employ. It also 
learned the details of an earlier arrest'. In that 
ease, the government alleged she confronted 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor at a speech and shot red 
ink at him from a squirt gun.' (The truck case 
never came to an ultimate verdict in the 
courts, but in the squirt gun incident the girl 
was fined $75 for disorderly conduct.) 

So far, U.S. officials report no rise in- activi- 
but they do see a 


required them to remstai: 


! that would subject some prospective civil sfer-i steady increase in “embarrassing” antics, 
vants to much more probing investigations be- 1 Some civil servants were recently caught usin" 

"rx tm ; r~ - 

a . _ jdait boaids, for example. Also cited arc the 

I ^ le administration wants to give many “anti-establishment and anti-Nixon” 

| the controversial Subversive Activities Control posters in government offices. Particular!™ 
■board powers that could damage the prospects galling was the young but high-level civil ser- 
i of applicants with radical, backgrounds. vant who organized a training seminar for gov- 

, two Democratic Congressmen, Rich- eminent interns; it consisted of various slides, 

, aid Ichoid of Missouri and Richardson Preyer many stamped “ Nixon.” 

of North Carolina, are proposing that all U.S. ,, ,, , , .. ... 

job applicants be subject to security checks . M . any P . ersons Gr § uc . that such dovlltr y is 
and swear an oath to support the Constitution. 

: “Patriotic Breastheating” 

; Congressional hearings on both the adminis- 
tration proposal and the Ieliord-Preyer mea- 
sure concluded this^week. All three proposals 
have aroused strong opposition. 

Critics say the moves would discourage In 


a Socialist as a mailman. 

The government had fired the mailman o 
the ground he was a member of the Socialis 
Workers Party, included on the Attorney Ger 
eral’s 24-year-old list of allegedly subversiv 
organizations. The court ruled that the party’ 

, subversive nature hadn’t been proven. Not onl 
: dld the man get Ms job back but also othe 
members of the party have since become lette 
carriers, too-a development that clearly up 
sets government men. 

So the Nixon administration is moving ti 
upgrade the legal standing of the subversive 
group list. Courts have questioned its credibil- 
ity from the beginning, since the Attorney Gen- 
oral was both prosecutor and judge in deter- 
mining- which groups should be listed. To rem- 
edy this, President Nixon recently transferred 
greater responsibility for the list to tile Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, which is outside 
the executive branch. The administration now 
seeks legislation ,to give the board subpoena, 
contempt and judicial-review powers. It would 
then use them to investigate groups for possi- 
ble listing. 

Meanwhile, federal personnel men are 
weighing administrative changes that would 
submit candidates for supervisory, managerial 
or fiduciary jobs to a “full field investigation,” 
including interviews with neighbors and em- 
ployers and inquiries into past associations. 
These intensive investigations now are limited 


relatively harmless, at least as long as it is 
confined to .persons in “nonsensitive” posts. 
They make the further point that one function 
of Civil Service is to insulate bureaucrats from 
retaliation from superiors for their political 
views. 

But some administration officials fervently 
believe that even persons who engage In cm 


a r : in- ucucvc even jjersons wuu engage in cm- 

dependent-minded persons from seeking jobs barrasing' antics must be viewed as potential 
and might revive the “witchhunts” of the Joe threats to the nation’s seeuritv. Some indenen- 


and might revive the “witchhunts” of the Joe 
McCarthy era. Some find the idea of oaths par 


ticularly obnoxious. 


threats to the nation’s security. Some indepen 
dent observers concur. “In today’s climate, 


W tr uum, VWOUYWO UVULUI. Ail LUUcLJT a ClilllCtLC, 

“Patriotic breastbeating - there is no government position which is not 

litTO rnnue sxj n s . _ i _ . »-. . , 


I will always be offensive to your more thought 
■ persons,” contends James Heller, chairman 
of the Washington office of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. “They (the oaths) don’t cn- 
, courage loyalty, just resentment. Nor would 
they catch anyone who’s intent on being a 
problem.” 

, Nlxo ;\ ReleasP^w* 

are cool .to the KfHord-Preyer bill. Government ; inckv A decision 
lawyers doubt its constitutionality, and admin- 1 ■ 


sensitive,” declares Charles E. Rice, a law 
professor at Notre Dame. “Who but the janitor 
would know better the location of air-condition- 
ing ducts in which to place explosives?” 

U.S. security men- squelched the appoint- 
ment of the SDS woman on the ground that her 


to the relatively few persons seeking high! 
sensitive jobs. 

More ■ controversial, the contemplate: 
changes would require all new employes tc 
meet an “affirmative” standard requiring thai 
their continued employment .“will promotc-th 
efficiency of the service.” This means bureau 
crats could be removed at the end of a proba 
tionary period for failing to exhibit certain per 
sonal qualities— respect for authority, for ex 
aril pic hot now considered in firing workers 
And presumably, past and present political as 
sociations could be weighted in, too. 

“We’ve got to do a better job of predicting 
the future behavior of our employes,” says the 
Civil Service Commission’s Mr, Johnson. He 
maintains that persons removed under the pro- 
posed changes “wouldn't be stigmatized as dis- 
loyal, since we’d simply bo making employabil- 
ity judgments.” And he says the beauty of the 
changes is that “we’d be freed from having to 
come up with enormous .evidence of wrongdo- 
ing.” 

To critics, that’s exactly the danger. The 
trouble, says Lawrence Speiser, a Washington 
civil liberties lawyer, is that the investigations 
will wind up being done by bureaucrats who 
can’t “distinguish between disloyalty and dis- 
sent.’ That “would inhibit the free expression 
of government employes— and future govern- 
ment employes,’ he says. “You’d end up with 
a mediocre civil service.” 

Thomas Emerson, a Yale law professor, 
argues that the government should worry more 
about finding competent people to do the job 
and less about loyalty and security. Perfect se- 
curity will always be unattainable, he says. 

“Look how gung ho Daniel Ellsberg was 
when he first entered the government,” he 
muses. Ellsberg would have passed any loy- 
alty test with flying colors.” 
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Labor Letter 


CIA RECRUITERS seeking blacks stir pro- 
tests at Oberlin College. The school's Modern 
Dance' Company offers a “guerrilla theater ac- 
tion" to protest a visit by two Negro CIA 
agents. But noting the CIA’s infiltration of stu- 
dent groups, a college official suggests campus i 
radicals “join the CIA to try to change its j 
course." 
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By Paul W, Valentine 

Wishlngton Post Staff Writer 

Walter Lee Parman, the sad-faced 
Minnesota drifter convicted in the mu- 
: tilation murder of a State Department 
-secretary here seven years ago, now 
claims he and the woman were en- 
snared in a dark tangle of secret gov- 
ernment missions and undercover 
, work. 

Parman’s story — complete with 
names, dates, phone numbers and at 
./ least two verifiable CIA contacts — de- 
scribes in detail a shadowy sequence of 
covert meetings and instructions 
through double and triple blinds lead- 
ing to his first and only assignment 
here in early January, 1965, as a cour- 
'ier of false passports and other papers. 

If true, the story could also set a 
new stage for Parman’s continuing 
claim of innocence in the death of 
Shirley Ann Cary, the stout, dark 
haired, 32-year-old State Department 

secretary found strangled, nude and 

... - -- - 

mutilated in a Northwest alley the 
morning of Jan. 9, 1965. 

The detail, elaboration and exactness 
of many of Parman’s claims are bal- 
anced against what his prison psychol- 
ogist calls Parman’s history as an “al- 
most brilliant pathological liar.’’ It 
•must also be measured against the 
judgment of a former high ranking 
CIA professional that Parman’s story 
“has an amateur ring to it.” 
y ■ Yet both the psychologist, Dr. Fred- 
eric de Aboitiz, and the former CIA of- 
ficial, Victor L. Marchetti, say the 
-whole thing could have happened. 

“Anything is possible in the intelli- 
gence world,” says Marchetti. 
i “Even pathological liars tell the 
truth,” says de Aboitiz. 

Parman, 38, was convicted of the 
murder on June 16, 1966, and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. He is now 
at Lorton Correctional Complex 20 
miles south of Washington. 

There were no known witnesses to 
^th^murder. Police and FBI developed 
an elaborate web of circumstantial 
evidence — fingerprints, blood traces, 
clothing — which led to Parman’s arrest 
in Los Angeles three .weeks after the 
crime and his conviction 17 months 
after that. 

He appealed unsuccessfully to both 
the U.S. Court of Appeals and the Su- 
preme Court in 1967 and 1968. He is 
continuing to attack the conviction 
today through a form of habeas corpus 
procedure but has no attorney and is 
representing' himself. 

Prosecutors, claimed, Parman drifted 

other State Department secretary, Lu- 


cille Kitterman, at the Hi-Hat Cocktail 
Lounge in the Ambassador Hotel at 
14th and K Streets NW, on the evening 
of Jan. 8, 1965. 

After a long night of drinking and 
general revelry, prosecutors said, Miss 
Kitterman went home and Parman 
lured Miss Cary to his Dupont Circle 
apartment. 

There, when she ridiculed his sexual 
_advances, a sudden uncontrollable 
rage was triggered in Parman, prosecu- 
tors claimed. He ripped off the wom- 
an’s clothes, garrotted her with a rope, 
bit her savagely about the body, then 
dumped her corpse in an alley off the 
3800 block of Garfield Street NW be- 
fore fleeing to California, prosecutors 
said. 

When the prosecution rested, de- 
fense attorneys introduced an unex- 
pected and dramatic “truth serum” 
tape recording of Parman confessing 
the murder — a trial strategy calculated 
to convince the jury that Parman was, 
after all, insane. Groaning and weep- 
ing under the influence of sodium pen- 
tothal injected by a psychiatrist, Par- 
man described the killing in minute 
detail. The jury, however, refused to, 
find' him not guilty by reason of insan- 
ity and convicted him. 

Parman has since claimed that ho 
faked the confession and has offered 
to undergo another sodium pentothal 
test to prove he can do iU 
(Parman has an I.Q. of 130, 
far above average. Combined 
with his keen memory, rich 
imagination and mastery at 
masking his emotions, it is pos- 
sible he could fabricate to a 
limited extent under sodium 
pentothal, his prison psycholo- 
gist says.) • 

Parman says he falsified the 
confession at his 1966 trial be- 
cause he felt it was the only 
way he could beat the murder 
charge. He says he never told 
his attorneys about his clande- 
stine relationship with Shirley 
Ann Cary and the circumstan- 
ces surrounding it because he 
feared no one would believe 
him and there might be un- 
specified reprisals against him 
if he went “public.” 

He says he now wants to take 
that step. ' .;. 

His story— given to this re- ; 
porter along with many of his 
private papers, letters and a 
written waiver of any confi- 
dential relationship he had 

a m l I?»« s e!MPP 80 -o 

en into the original police ac- 




count in an intricate pattern,, 
and at times the two are! 
identical. 


• Parman’s account begins 
with the summer of 1964, when 
he was an employee of Airmac, 
a Minneapolis' aircraft parts, 
manufacturing firm. As a mem- 
ber of Local 131J of the Inter- 
national Association of Ma- 
chinists (I AM) at Airmac, he 
was selected to attend a one- . 
week IAM-sponsorcd summer I 
school in union leadership; 
training at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 

There, he says he joined a 
rump group of five or six 
“rebels” who broke from the 
main class of 76 union mem- 
bers and began holding’ secret 
sessions in which they, dis- 
cussed local union takeover 
tactics, industrial espionage 
and the theft of airplane plans. 

The leader oi the rebel 
group, he said was a man 
known to him only as “Red 
who was, president of the 
McDonnell - Douglas Aircraft 
Corp '.oral in st . i.ouis, Mo. 

• Vowing to Mep in touch 
thereafter,., Parpgan said, the 
group called itself the 
“Friends of .Heidelberg,” and 
each m.»mbei received a small 
gold lape' pin, -replica of what 
Parman c?Hr-<i the "Heidel- 
berg Gate” as a secret identify- 
ing sign. ‘ • , 

Parman sa'd he returned to 
Minneapolis a id in November, 
1964, received a call from Hoi- 
gate Young, then education as- 
sociate for I AM headquarters 

in Washington, telling him .to 

prepare to 'ome to Washing- 
ton oo an undisclosed assign- 
ment. Young had not partici- 
pated ii the rebei group meet- 
ings the pre eding summer, 
Parman said but his name 
was often mentioned as 
though he were part of the ap- 
paratus 

You’-’g tojcl Parman he 
would receive more specific 
insiriic'ions on his Washing- 
ton,' assignment from a man 
named Robert L. Gales at Min- 
neapolis phone number 335- 
0811, Parman ^aid. 

A few days later, Gales 
called Parman, told him to rc- 
itpAV^5lti‘i£U>2 i’i. i a JJ a 2 -2’ 


named., Dolords Griedel for 
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pointed out in our initial drive agoinsf dope, the fact that it destroys Ame r rican youth 6U ' 

, Hence if the CIA as charged and documented by "Earth Maqazine" is dealinn in th. 

• ^Trovc^h^h th£y °ii e s . mgu ' ar| y destroying a whole generation of American youth Dope^es- 

troys the brain ceil, ft renders the individual, regardless of race, creed, or national oriqin use 

' and den^hi es f C,earl y' Dcps ' as k was fed to American soldiers in Asia is despicable 

dwre »* d t * fc " w* *•*>•* 

In the article titled "The Selling of the CIA" text by Morton Kondracke offers documen- 1 

to t X' Photographs of former CIA spies. The spy was quoted, and we have no reason to believe 
that Earth ,3 lying on the C.IA, that its history is a sordid one. 

The HERALD-DISPATCH has been aware for a number of years that the CIA has had 

Seats Tb univ t er j ,ties and colleges throughout the nation where they recruit brilliant younq 

m^rdl; T ^ eSe s . tudents w , er ® used QS spi f t0 overthrow the African and Asian counties 9 to 
murder, assassinate, and destroy people. 1 ' / ro 

- ‘ ? CtS ' thQt ft C,A * inVGlv .? d in the °P' um traffic with the "fertile trf- 

", ■ ■ °0- g ' e 'n the border areas of- Laos, B urma, Thailand and the Yunnan province of southern 

' ' C WheIstA SQy ' °bcuf twenty-five Pu erC ! n t ° f ^ heroin sold in America comes through thi< 

S far h mna A tb Ch ^ nne ' i° n r?L y ' the Amencan taxpayer foots a six billion dollar a yearb 
•••> ..... .: ..u, : f vnlvTd 1 V h fi dcpe r he CA ' ? n u° r ? an,2a . ti on which ans wers to nobody, is intricately 
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By DONNA WYSZOMIERSKI 

An “emergency”' meeting called 
by concerned students in response to 
the discovery that representatives of 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) were visiting the Oberlin cam- 
pus began in an almost festive mood 
as about three hundred students 
crowded into Wilder. Main Lounge. 

It soon became an angry debate 
over whose rights were being vio- 
lated by the unpublicized presence 
of the CIA and gradually disinte- 
grated into small groups after an 
hour of argument. 

The . first speaker was John Lip- 
pert, who told the crowd that the 
meeting had been called to discuss 
"three issues: the CIA as an organi- 
zation,.. the right of students to be 
informed of groups visiting the cam- 
pus, and the question of whether 
the students could influence what 
happened at the planned 4:00 meet- 
ing of the CIA with black students 
at the Oberlin Inn. 

Hal Payne, associate dean of stu- 
dents, related to the assembled stu- 
dents how the meeting had been 
arranged. Earlier in the year, he 
said, the CIA had contacted Dorothy 
Smith of the Office of Placement and 
Graduate ■ Counseling (OPGC). At 
that time it had requested a meet- 
ing with interested black students 
concerning the relevance of the CIA. 
Mr. Payne, to whom Ms. Smith re- 
layed the request, said that as the 
CIA is “a bastion of the white estab- 
lishment to which black people nor- 
mally have no entree,” he found the 
proposal “very interesting.” 

Established procedure? 

In conforming with OPGC proced- 
ure, the CIA as an organization of 
special interest to minority students 
was not. given general publicity in 
the placement office. Instead, letters 
were sent by Mr. Payne to junior 
and senior blacks requesting those 
Interested to sign up for the meet- 
ing. . 


-Mr. Payne cited as evidence for 
the established practice of this pro- 
cedure previous interviews with rep- 
resentatives of an industrial man- 
agement organization which were at- 
tended by a few black students and a 
meeting with black members of the 
medical, profession scheduled for the 
.near future. However, it was pointed 
out later that although these inter- 
views were not publicized to other 
students by OPGC, information about 
them was available. In the case of 
the CIA, no information was avail- 
- able through the office. 

No black affinity for CIA 

Mr. Payne emphasized that the 
scheduled meeting at the Inn was 
not for recruitment purposes, but 
only to provide information about the 
CIA to black students. He' said, “I 
want to make it clear that the black 
community does not feel any affinity 
with the CIA," (a remark greeted 
with laughter on all sides), and that 
they have no interest in careers in 
the organization, but were interested 
in hearing what the representatives 
had to say. Mr. Payne said he felt 
that the absence of student senate 
and the apathy of white students in 
regard to blacks were . instrumental 
in bringing about the misunderstand- 
ing. While he emphasized the right 
of the minority to free speech and 
action, he said that he felt this as- 
sembly gave the blacks an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether the ma- 
jority of the students felt they had 
a right to meet with the CIA, and if 
the consensus was that they did not, 
that the CIA would abide by this 
decision. . 

Guidelines sought 

Mr. Payne's speech was followed 
by an argument about whether the 
blacks had a right to meet with the 
CIA without the community as a 
whGle having been informed of the 
CIA presence on campus, in view of 
the kind of activities which the 
agency is involved. The administra- 



tion was called to task by several 
student spokesmen for not informing 
the students. Dean of Students George 
Langeler in a brief comment stated 
that the administration is willing to 
meet with the Committee on Social 
and Political Concerns to determine 
guidelines for future situations of 
this kind, as no guidelines of any 
kind now exist. 

The CIA representatives had of- 
fered to appear at the meeting to 


answer' questions, but since time was 
insufficient when the speakers got 
around to discussing what should be 
done, the CIA recruiters were asked 
if instead they would remain after 
the 4:00 meeting at the Inn. The rep- 
resentatives declined, saying they 


were unable to remain in Oberlin 
any longer. 


Several students offered to take re- 
sponsibility for requesting another 
visit by the representatives for ques- 
tioning by students, but as response 
seemed negative or apathetic, the 
idea was dropped. 


Whiles asked to leave 

Seven white students attended the 
4:00 meeting along with' about 55 
blacks.' After viewing a short film 
the whites were asked to leave by 
junior Frank Brown and most of the 
whites complied. 
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By MARTIN KOPPELI, 

OBERLIN — Black and white students at Oberlin College 
verbally clashed yesterday afternoon over the presence of 
Central Intelligence Agency representatives on campus to dis- 
cuss career planning with blacks. 

“Up to now, your parents have been working with the CIA. 
We want to be a' James Bond too," one black student told 250 
students assembled in the main lounge, Wilder Hall. 

WHITE STUDENTS HAD CALLED the 2:30 p.m. meeting 
to protest the scheduled 4 p.m. session between blacks and the 
CIA. The whites argued against the presence on campus of an 
agency they said was involved in sabotage. 

The 4 p.m. session, on the second floor of the Oberlin Inn, 
■‘Started a few minutes late, with about 35 blacks present. 

The white students, in a flyer distributed on campus, said, 
“Representatives of the CIA will be at the Oberlin Inn F riday 
(yesterday) at 4 p.m. at their own request, and will speak to 
only members of the black college community. 

“The CIA are here with the full knowledge and complicity 
of the Oberlin College administration, who consciously with- 
held the information from the college community as a whole." 

THE WHITE STUDENTS maintained that the CIA's pres- 
I ence should have been discussed by the whole college conunun- 
I ity. 

Hal D. Payne, assistant dean of students, told the group 
assembled in Wilder that the session with the CIA had been 
called primarily to disseminate information about the agency 
and not as a recruitment meeting. 

Payne said he was contacted earlier this year by the college 
placement office when a representative of the CIA, who for- 
merly had a son at Oberlin, heard about the arrangement be- 
tween the Black Caucus and the college to increase minority 
enrollment on campus. 

The CIA, Payne said, wanted to know whether Oberlin was 
a place where it could begin a "conversation" with blacks. 

Payne said he looked upon the CIA "as an employer and as 
a bastion of the white establishment to which blacks have no 
entry." 

FROM THAT ANGLE, Payne said, “it might be interesting 
to enter into a conversation with the CIA.” , 

‘‘Any organization has the l ight to app'ear on campus," 

I ayne said, and "to deny the CIA would have been a violation 
of the procedures at the college. " . 


In the intervening months' Payne recalled, there were very 
few discussions with ttejHAJfcut the agency made a determi- 
nation of who would be involved and whei e. 

Letters were sent to certain students, and a meeting was 

held this week by the black student group. 

That group, said Payne, concluded that while the black stu- 
dents didn't respect the CIA and were suspicious of it, they 

were still interested in confronting the agency. 

Payne said that because of his work with blacks, the session 
had been confined to black students, and concerned how can 
the CIA be relevant to blacks, and what the CIA is doing to 
blacks. 

PAYNE NOTED THAT WITH the lack of a student govern- 
ment the central question-was whether an organization many 
disagree with should be permitted to have a conversation 

“with some of us." , . . , ' 

“If representatives (of the total student body) want to go 
out and inform the CIA that the Oberlin student body at large 
will not permit a conversation, I doubt they (CIA) will persist 
in seeking to meet with blacks who want to talk to them. 

Payne said the presence of the CIA to talk to blacks was not 
an isolated incident, but part of an overall program of many 
organizations coming to campus to speak to one particular 

SCE He C said be regarded the session with the CIA as one con- 
cerned with the issue of Career planning and not with that of 
job placement. 

"I have doubts about certain corporations relative to 
blacks, but I would not want to deny the organization the right 

to speak to blacks," Payne added. 

ALTHOUGH SEVERAL WHITE students expressed dis- 
pleasure at the presence of the CIA on campus, the sentiment 
was not shared by several blacks. 

One black female student said the central issue is “whether . 
or not Hal Pavr.e lias the right to send out letters specifically to 
black students dealing with problems dealing with blacks spe- 

Clf ‘An other black student told the whites that the CIA had 
"come to talk to blacks. That is our concern. It is none of your 
business. We don't need your permission to talk to anyone. 

"I would not have considered the CIA in the past because 
the CIA didn't consider themselves as an equal opportunity 
employer. The CIA is now an equal opportunity employer. y 
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By R. DROGIN 
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PRESS TIME RELEASE Vv 14*! I 8 'Sl*> 2> 

Representatives of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Including two studen t here, spoke in confidence in tution of employment,” including 
black agents, planned to meet with the fal] witb Associate Provost Wil-, the Central Intelligence Agency, or 
students at 4 o'clock this afternoon j iam Dav j s discuss the proposal- even, she added, the Navy recruiters, 
at the Oberlin Inn in an effort to re- for a meeting with students The campus demonstration of 1968 

crult black students for employment whirll was accepted by a “collective concerning military recruiters on 


crult black students for employment " hicb was accepted by a “collective concerning military recruiters on 
Within the agency. { . . ■ Mr. Davis, Mr. Payne, and campus left no written agreement 

At press time. It was uncertain as Q.. or g e Langeler, dean of students, or even tacit understanding of any 
to whether or hot the proposed meet- , barring, she said. 

Ing would take place, due to efforts Meeting off-campus 

fo protest the presence of the CIA. Although Mr. Crosman wished to Verbal confrontation 

The CIA will not conduct their dis- hold the meet i n g j n Afro House, Mr. Mr. Davis said' that allowing the 
cusslons if this group Is "truly j-) avig fe ] t tbat “it would be better CIA to come to Oberlin would give 
vehemently opposed" to the CIA for - all concerned” to hold the ses- "students an opportunity to verbally 
. sessions, Hal Payne, assistant dean sion j n technically ofT-campus . confront the CIA.” In the case of 

of students said, thus denying those t—. , , ... 

who had signed up for interviews . students, he added, this con- 

"ih» rloht of free soeech " The administration bypassed the frontation could be especially en- 

, - a • usual 0 P G C procedure, and co- lightening in view of the CIA’s al- 

r : == = ordinated the special meeting today leged involvement' in the suppression 

Last week black juniors and sen- through Mr. Pavne’s • office. The of the African national liberation/ 
iors received through the campus deans insisted, however, that the CIA movements. 

mail a letter notifying them of the j s j us t another government agency. The College did not invite the CIA 

■ CIA’s presence in Oberlin. The let- and the procedure In this case was to come here, but as long as 'they 

for dafod Fehruarv 18 1972 was according to Mr. Langeler, “in no have come, it shouldn’t be a ques- , ■ 

from Assistant Dean of Students Hal way unusual.” However, the last tion of not permitting them to pre- 

“5 s ' nt ,h “ i ^ Mr - Lan8e,er r" i ' 

the meeting as the principle liaison ?berhn the Internal ^enue Serv Mr. Davis hoped many students 

with the OIA representatives. ice > and the Social Security Bureau, wou ; d pose q Ues ti 0 ns to deal with 

with tne WA representative ^ ^ interviews dtrectiy through ^ rea £ ty an 4 d jmage of the agency> 

The letter explained that the CIA, OPGC. f or example, with the CIA’s role in 

as an Equal Opportunity Employer. eommU nicate ' black societies in this country and 

Is participating in an all-government , . , .. . around the world. It is an oppor- 

drive to recruit more minority group Mr. Davis said yesterday that the tun . he sajd _ for blacks criti . 
citizens into the different organs of agency s intent in coming to Ober- caUy revjew their roles ^ dealing, 
the government, and according to lin lay in asln f r ®f es ^® to with a police power. 

Mr. Payne’s letter “Oberlin. qame to mumcate with students, and a wisn rtao 

■ their attention because of the nation- to explain opportunities for careers Students change CIA? 

wide publicity given our Black Cau- for black students within the CIA. The discussion will also present 
cus admissions and recruitment pro- Three or four students have evinced alternatives to the students, accord- 
gram They feel that Oberlin will be an interest in this rega,rd. He added ing ^ Mr. Davis, and considering 
attracting the kind of black students that “there is something more here , that “CIA doesn’t hesitate to in- / 
who would be of interest to the for the CIA than just a recruiting mt rate groups like the Black Pan- V 
agency.” process.” thers and Students for a Democratic 

' , tv,,.!,, that although Society, to subvert them, there’s no 

The general student body was not Mr Davis explained t hougft * that dic|d oberlin studen t 3 
notified of the agency's presence. Al- the College could have refused aU CIA to try t0 change 

though the Office of Placement and co-operation with the UA, suen a ■» „ 

Graduate Counseling (OPGC) and policy would not have been effective 

Office of the Provost have known of in keeping the agency actually out or The black students on campus dis- 
the agency’s efforts to establish a Oberlin. Asserting that fears about cussed the issue at the last meeting 
meeting with students since October newly-recruited student agents hired of ABUSUA and agreed with Mr. 

1971 when a CIA representative first by the CIA are groundless, he “could Davis in general principle about al- 
armroached OPGC with the proposal, not say with certainty that the CIA lowing the CIA on campus. Although 
nofeeneral publicity was given in the recruiters have not been here al- there was a decidedly negative re- 
nast months to the meeting today, ready.” The CIA has not held for- sponse to the CIA as an institution 
The session at he ffifi today ^ mal interviews in Oberlin for at no formal plan o action was decided 

. Ifie session ai me wuay w ■ upon other than for black individuals 

not advertised in OPGC.. . least five years. . to attend the meeting as they choose. 

J, Byron Crosman, a member of Dorothy Smith, director of OPGC, attempt at all-campus publicity 

£ Sf„ w !S®'Wii r |:^ o ^e^^ltii0S4'lIfe&l^8»-ST8W1 l ROOO2OOO5OOO2-6 


who had signed up for interviews 
•"Iho right of free speech." 
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not advertised in OPGC., 


J. Byron Crosman, a member of 
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The Activities of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
at Six Billion Dollars a Year 

Edward K. De Long 
United Press International 
Washington, D.C. 


" Whenever you are working on a problem that the military is deeply interested in — 
because it's affecting one of their programs . . . and you're not saying what they wan ' 
you to say, the browbeating starts ... the pressure to get the report to read more like 
they want it to read. " 


(Based on a dispatch distributed by UPI 
on October 3, 1971) 

Victor Marchetti embarked 16 years ago on a ca- 
reer that was all any aspiring young spy could ask. 
But two years ago, after reaching the highest levels 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, he became dis- 
enchanted with what he perceived to be amorality, 
overwhelming military inf luence, waste and duplicity 
in ihe spy business. He quit. 

Fearing today that the CIA may already have be- 
gun "going against the enemy within" the United 
States as they may conceive it — that is, dissi- 
dent student groups and civil rights organizations 
— Marchetti has launched a campaign for more presi-. 
dential and congressional control over the entire 
U.S. intelligence community. 


Offer of Job in CIA 


Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll^ 
as a talent scout, Marchetti netted the prize all 
would-be spies dream of — an immediate job offer 
from the CIA. The offer came during a secret meet- 
ing in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who tele- 
phoned and identified himself only 'as "a friend of 
your brother." 


Marchetti spent one year as a CIA agenf in the 
field and 10 more as an analyst of intelligence re- 
lating to the Soviet Union, rising through the ranks 
until he was helping prepare the national intelli- 
gence estimates for the White House. During this 
period, Marchetti says, "I was a hawk. 1 believed 
in what we were doing." 


Moving Up 


' "I think we need to do this because we’ re getting 
into an awfully dangerous era when we have all this 
talent (for clandestine operations) in the CIA — 
and more being developed in’ the military, which is 
getting into clandestine "ops" (operations) — and 
there just aren't that many places any more to dis- 
play that talent," Marchetti says. 

' Running Operations Against Domestic Groups 

•"The cold war is fading. So is the warinSouth- 
east Asia, except for Laos. At the same time, we're 
getting a lot of domestic problems. And there are 
.people in the CIA who — if they aren't right now 
actually already running domestic operations against 
student groups, black movements and the like — are 
certainly considering it. 

"This is going to get to be very tempting," Mar 7 
chetti said in a recent interview at his comfortable 
home in Oakton, (Va.).a Washington suburb where 
many CIA men live. 

"There’ll be a great temptation for these people 
to suggest operations and for a President to approve 
them or to kind of look the other way. You have 
the danger of intelligence turning against the na- 
tion itself, going against the 'the enemy within.’" 


Then he was'promoted to the executive staff of 
the CIA, moving to an office on the top floor of 
the Agency's headquarters across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

For three years he worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, programs and budgeting, 
as special assistant to the CIA’s executive direc- 
tor, and as executive assistant to the Agency's 
deputy director, V. Adm. Rufus L. Taylor. 

"This put me in a very rare position within the 
Agency and within the intelligence community in 
general, in'TEWt I was in a place where it was be- 
ing all pulled together," Marchetti said. 

I Began To See Things I Did Not Like 

"I could see how intelligence analysis was done 
and how it fitted into the scheme of clandestine 
operations. It also gave me an opportunity to get 
a good view of the intelligence community, too: 
the National Security Agency, the DIA (Defense In- 
telligence Agency), the national reconnaissance or- 
ganization — the whole bit. And I started to see 
the politics within the community and the politics 
between the community and the outside. This change 
of perspective during those three years had a pro- 
found effect on me, because I began to see things I 
didn't like." 


Marchetti speaks of the- CIA from an insider's 
point of view. At Pennsylvania State University he 
deliberately prepared himself for an intelligence 

career, gApproyed iF^r w Rftl i ed®e e 20OWO3^O4 : 
studies and history. 
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Things Are Looking Up 





Two years of economic gloom and 
scarcity of job opportunities have 
made the present crop of collegiate 
job seekers so grateful for small 
/ favors that even r ecruiters for the 
/ Central Intelligence Agency have 
rcWftt y ^ i cw mc fl on some 

campuses. But last week came the 
first authoritative hint of a turn 
for the better: A detailed study of 
business and industry employment 
trends concludes that men in the 
class of ’72 will have an 1 1 per 
i cent better chance of landing a job 
upon graduation than last year’s 
' class; for women, the chance will 
be 15 per cent better. 

This news was reported by Dr. 
Frank Endicott, placement director 
at Northwestern University, who 
has surveyed the job market an- 
nually for 26 years. Based on a 
study of 185 medium-to-large com- 
panies which normally recruit col- 
lege graduates, he forecasts that 
the drastic recent cutbacks will 


end— although employers still will 
hire only 60 per cent of the number , 

- taken during the peak years of ; 
•1968-69. 

1 The news for graduates with mas- • 

. ter’s degrees is not as encouraging. ; ; 
* Against a projection of an over-all 
increase in hiring of graduates with ^ 
bachelor’s degrees, the study antic- : 
ipates a 3 per cent decrease in em- 
ployment of those at the master’s 
level. This is probably an indication 
that the hiring will improve most 
for lower-level jobs and that efforts 
at holding the line on salaries will > 
continue. 

Virtually no increases in starting • 
salaries are reported. Average 
monthly salaries for engineers with 
bachelor’s degrees will be $884, 
compared with $1,038 for master's. 
Liberal arts bachelors can expect - 
just below $700. Most companies 
reported the same salaries for men 
and women. ■■■! 

: ‘ -F.M.H. 

■ -■ . .....i’.i.Lfc-fc.fU . -*—-•• ^ 
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Wiretaps & National Security 

Alan M. Dershozvitz 


STATINTL 



D uring its current term, the Supreme 
• Court will be hearing argument 
on whether warrantless "national-security” wire- ' 
taps arc constitutional. The phrase "national 
security” conjures up the image of spies, sabotage, 
and invasion, but a considerable number of such 
taps are conducted against domestic organizations 
or individuals who are suspected of activities 
deemed contrary to the national interest. It was re- 
cently learned, for example, that such persons as 
Martin Luther King and Elijah Muhammad and 
such organizations as the Jewish Defense League 
and the Black Panther party have been the sub- 
ject of extended national-security taps. These taps 
are authorized exclusively by the prosecutorial 
arm of the government-by the attorney general- 
without the need for a judicial warrant based on 
probable cause. How many national-security taps 
and “bugs"* arc currently in operation, and 
against what sorts of persons, is a well-guarded 
secret, but bits of information that arc slowly 
emerging raise some disturbing questions. 

The case presenting the issue of the constitu- 
tionality of warrantless national-security taps in- 
volves “Pun” Plamondon, an alleged "White Pan- 
ther” standing trial for conspiracy to blow up a 
CIA office in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Plamondon’s 
lawyer, William Kunstler, fded a pre-trial motion 
asking the government to disclose whether any of 
the defendant’s conversations had been mon- 
itored. Motions of this kind arc made rather rou- 
tinely these days in so-called political cases, and 
—not infrequently-they strike paydirt, as Kunst- 
ler’s motion did. It elicited an affidavit from the 
attorney general himself, acknowledging that 
"Plamondon has participated in conversations 
which were overheard by government agents,” 
and that no warrant had been obtained. But 
Mitchell vigorously asserted that the tap— which 
was on some unnamed person’s phone, not on 
Plamondon’s— was legal, since it was “employed 
to gather intelligence information deemed neces- 
sary to protect the nation from attempts of 
domestic organizations to attack and subvert the 
existing structure of the government.” 


Alan M. Dersiiowitz, professor of law at Harvard; is cur- 
rently at the Center for Advanced Study In the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford. 


The lower court disagreed. It described the 
“sweep of the assertion of the Presidential power” 
to tap without a warrant as "both eloquent and 
breathtaking,” but it declined to "suspend an 
important principle of the Constitution.” It held 
that “in dealing with the threat of domestic sub- 
version,” the warrant requirement of the Fourth 
Amendment could not be dispensed with. (The 
lower court did not decide whether a warrantless 
tap could be authorized to protect the country 
from "attack, espionage or sabotage by foes or 
agents of a foreign power,” since the government 
had conceded that the Plamondon tap was not 
installed for any such "foreign intelligence” pur- 
pose.)! The court ordered the government to dis- 
close to Plamondon the transcripts 'of each of 

• i 

* A “bug" is a monitoring device concealed anywhere 
and capable of picking up conversations as well as other 
sounds; a wiretap picks up only phone conversations. Some 
confusion has resulted from the fact that “bugs” are some- 
times installed in the mechanism^ of a telephone. The 
government is fond of citing statistics purporting to 
demonstrate that the number of "national-security 
surveillances”— a phrase that includes both bugs and taps 
—has “significantly declined” over the past few years. These 
statistics arc fallacious for two obvious reasons: 1) they 
include figures only on the number of warrantless taps, not 
bugs; and 2) they show a decline arOund the lime the 
Supreme Court implicitly authorized the use of taps with 
a warrant. (Prior to that decision, all taps involving national 
security were warrantless, and were therefore included in 
the government statistics; now warrants are secured for 
some of these taps, and only the warrantless ones are listed 
by the government.) 

The American Bar Association Project on Minimum 
Standards for Criminal Justice "considered and rejected 
[a proposal] which would have recognized a . . . power 
in the President not subject to prior judicial review to 
deal with purely domestic subversive groups.” Instead, it 
recognized a power limited to "foreign intelligence acti- 
vities.” Thus, it is precisely the power rejected by the 
ABA committee— certainly no radical organization-that 
the government is asserting in the Plamondon case. In its 
brief before the Supreme Court, the government argues that 
no real distinction can be drawn between foreign and 
domestic subversion (though in prior cases it had argued 
in favor of such a distinction). Moreover, if no distinction 
can be drawn between foreign and domestic subversion, 
it would seem to follow that warrants should be required 
in both cases. Finally, a real distinction can be drawn 
between foreign-intelligence gathering and domestic sub- 
version. 


continued 
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Special to the Free Press 

ANN ARBOR — John Len- 
non and his wife, Yoko Ono, 
pfus a host of other political 
activists and rock stars will 
appear here Friday evening 
for a Free John Sinclair rally. 

The Rainbow People’s Party 
and the Free John Sinclair 
Committee announced t h e 
rally Wednesday. It will be 
held at 7 p.m. in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Crisler 
Arena, which seats 15,000 per- 
sons. 

THE LIST of political activ- 
ists and entertainers who are 
scheduled to attend the rally 
reads like a who’s who of the 
counterculture. 

■ In addition to Lennon and 
Yoko, those scheduled to ap- 
pear include: 

Black Panther leader Bobby 
'Seale Rennis Davis and Jerry 
Rubin, of the famed Chicago 
.Seven; poet Allen Ginsberg, 
Father James Groppi and 
Robert Williams, founder of 
the Republic of New Africa. 

Jazz musicians Archie 
S h e p p and Roswell Rudd, 
'Commander Cody and his Lost 
Planet Airmen, folk singer 
• Phil Ochs, the Joy of Cooking, 
, and David Peel and the Up. 



John Lennon and Yoko Ono 


PROCEEDS FROM the rally 
will go to Sinclair’s legal fund, 
according to the rally spon- 
sors. 

Sinclair was sentenced in 
1969 to from 9i/ 2 to 10 years in 
Jackson prison for possession 
of two marijuana cigarets. It 
was his third conviction. 

The case is presently before 
the Michigan Supreme court 
on appeal. 

Sinclair is also facing 
charges along with two others 


on cons pi ring to bom b thb Ann 
Arbor CTA Q iHc5L-tn-Septem- 
ber nf.,19E3» 

During a press conference 
Wednesday to announce the 
rally, its sponsors played a 
tape of a phone conversation 
with ex-Beatle Lennon and 
Yoko Ono. 

“We won’t be bringin a 
band,” Lennon said, “I’m only 
here as a tourist, but I’ll prob- 
ably fetch me guitar, and I 


know we have a song we wrote 
for John (Sinclair) and that’s 
that.” 

LENNON RECENTLY pub- 
lished, but has not as yet re- 
corded a song about Sinclair 
in which he calls out, “Gotta, 
gotta set him free . . . 

“It ain’t fair, John Sinclair 
in the stir for breathing air,” 
the song starts and then 
proceeds : 

"If he’d been a soldier man 
Shooting gooks in Vietnam 
If he’d was ct flying man 
Dropping dope in old Siam 
He’d be free, they’d let him 
be 

Breathing air like you and 
me," 

Lennon is expected to sing 
the song at the rally Friday. 

“We’re really thinking in 
terms of John Sinclair,” Yoko 
Ono said in her taped phone 
conversation, “a n d our 
friends, our brothers and sis- 
ters who are in pain, and we 
really feel the pain with 
them.” 

The rally will be broadcast 
live in Detroit on FM radio 
station WABX. 
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The Man From Ann Arbor J.. 

There is a la ugh -pro voicing scene in the movie “Taking 
Off” in which a club of .white middle-class parents of run- 
away children take a. lesson in pot smoking to help them 
“relate” to their children.' > • 

The question arises, though the lesson is in a' good ’cause, about 
the penalty for such a mass smoke-in if there was an arrest. Their 
.young' teacher raises his eyebrows and replies, “ A man in Michigan 
was sentenced to prison for 10 years for having two joints.” . 

No joke, the man is John Sinclair and getting him released has 
become a major cause for his wife, friends and others who believe 
his sentence in 1 909 represents a prime example of unjust, laws. 
His wife, Lent, has been commuting between New York and her 
home in Ann Arbor, Midi., working with some prominent but still 
unrevealcd names to organize a. benefit concert for her husband in 
December. An appeal to reverse his conviction is currently before 
the Michigan Supreme Court. l . ' 

While Sinclair may not have the pop prominence of Berry Corny, 
he carries his own special clout in. the field of Detroit music. Through 
his - organization and management, the hard-driving- rock quintet 
called 3VJC-5 came to national prominence. In a new book, "Music 
and Politics,” Sinclair speaks of the MC-5 and lggy and the Stooges, 
another group whose music has the subtlety of an auto, .chassis 
stamping machine, as examples of "high energy level music,” the 
important function of which is to “reflect and shape, the purest and 
highest stages of neople’s consciousness, i.o., revolutionary conseious- 

I 

m 



mime called Trans-Love Energies in an 18-room house in Ann ‘Amor 
near the University of Michigan campus, with its doors open to any- 
one and his preachment of “revolution” through music. 

. Pro-Sinclair .people say he has done nothing except- smoke grass 
and irritate the establishment through his life style.- . . 

. The situation brings to mind other notable examples ot pot 
users who were caught. Stripper. Candy Barr got.15 years m lexas 
5n 5058 for possession of one joint and a quantity of loose grass 
stashed in her bra. She was released after three years/ -Gene Krupa 
served three months in 1943 for sending his teenage valet to picx 
xn-v Si pack of reefers from his hotel room, lvriipa still is pay mg 
his 'dues by lecturing. high school students on the dangers of drugs. 

In perspective, such furor over smoking pot seems extravagant, 
but Robert Apablaza just beat a 50-year sentence for holding a 
-matchbox full of marijuana by escaping from the Louisiana jail 
where lie was held and fleeing to New York. The governor of New 
York persuaded the governor of Louisiana to drop extradition pro- 

cccdin £p*s. . 

The strain of Leni’s efforts to get her husband, released shows 
in her face and .voice but, "she doesn’t show vindictiveness, even 
when telling how her husband was arrested by the Same under- 
cover fluent who had arrested him in 1906. ‘’lie used the name 
Ipuic ” she said, “and he had a ‘girl friend’ who was an undercover 
pt-enl'too named Pat. Our doors were pretty much open. lie had long 
1-iair after having had short hair and we didn’t recognize' him. We 
])*><! n communal dinner every Sunday afternoon and Louie and Pat 
-brought sonic fried chicken once and swept the floor. They were 

really nice.” ,, , 

p or weeks they begged John to get them some grass, sue 
said, so finally one evening be made two joints they said they wanted 
! to take to a party. That did it. i • .' , ., 

Anyone interested in learning more- about the Sinclairs su e 
can write the Committee to Free John Sinclair, 71o L._ Graiid Llvd.^ 
! Detroit 48207. . . .. „ ■ ERNEST LECG{sAMi/E 
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John Sinclair 


lobes 


rrest; bis 


ife Leni' 


straight hef or 

: makes silent commentary on justice in court corridor. 

liosS.” The book is a- collection of articles of criticism Sinclair wrote 
.for Jazz and Pop magazine while in prison.- llis attitudes are' sum- 
marized in a book called “Guitar Army, ’’.also written in prison and 
scon to be published by Douglas Books. : ; 

- \ Those who say Sinclair is getting what he deserves present this 



7 


, ...... 

rix-month sentence; a charge, in a case which appeals have taken to 
the: U.S. Supreme Court, that he. conspired with two other men. to 
bomb a CIA office in Ann Arbor in 1 90S, a nighttime explosion 
that shattered windows in the- empty building and broke, a sidewalk; 
his work with Lemur, an organization for the legalization of mari- 
juana; his founding of a group called the White Panthers, which 
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Educational Footnote 

Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll as 
a talent scout, Marchetti netted the prize all would-be 
spies dream of — an immediate job offer from the CIA. 

■ — From a VPI interview by Edward K. DeLong with 
Victor Marchetti, who quit the CIA in 'disenchantment 
after V, years. Full text reprinted in the U.S. News & 
World Report Oct. 11. Marchetti’s “The Rope Dancer”, 
a novel about the Vietnam war and Russian strategic 
advances as seen from within the intelligence apparatus 
has just been published. 

There are no professors secretly on. the CIA’s pay- 
roll, although some have assisted the Agency in spot- 
ting individuals who might qualify for intelligence work 
abroad. 

— From the rebuttal in the same issue of USN&WR 
by Lyman D. Kirkpatrick, Jr., now professor of political 
science at Brown, who was with the CIA from 19/,7 to 
1905, rising to Executive Director-Comptroller. 
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Dear Joyce: A friend has • 

| expressed an interest in work- - , ’ 

ling for the CIA. He is bllin L ||||:. ~ 

• gual, a graduate of electronics - ^ 

school, is well-read and facile || . 

■with many hobbies and inter- ; ||_p 
Jests. How would 'be' go about . |||, 

joining the CIA? Are there 
similar groups which might 
employ him? To whom would j . , 
he apply? J. M., Chicago. ■ I 

" He can write for application 
forms to: Office of Personnel, Joyce Lain 

Central Inteliigqncfi ; ..-Agency, 

1820 ‘K.'Tf.''Myer Di., Ailing- ( intelligence,*' 




tiiir?; 




ton, Va. 30505. 

i ; : However, Andrew Tully, the 


ings are often' between $5,000 
and $8,000. ‘ All government 
fringe ’benefits apply to CIA 
personnel, although the CIA- is 
riot under United States Civil 
Service regulations. , 

. Other agencies with oppor- 
tunities for' intelligence em- 
ployment include: National Se- 
curity Agency, Ft. George 
Meade, Md. 20755; Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, 
U S. -State Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520; and mili- 
tary service groups' which hire’ 
a few civilians. Those are: De : , 
fense Intelligence A g e n c yj 
(Army); Office of Special; 
Investigations (Air Force),! 
and Office of. Naval Intelli- 
gence (Navy).. ■; 


which in part 

states 

Salaries at the professional 
Washington columnist says in] level typically range from: 

his book, “CIA,” that it is e^-j §3, 500 to $28,000. Clerical eanv 

tremely rare for unsolicited' — • • 

spies to be hired. Except for, 
clerical personnel, most CIA. 

employes are recruited at col-; . ■ 

leges (usually Ivy League) _ ■ - 

where CIA headhunters' may- 
have the brightest prospects; 

■ under watch for several years' . ' 

before an approach is_ made.; . 

Mature persons ■— particularly ■ ; 

those with a background in sci- 

ence or technology — also are j . 

(recruited. | 

h.Of every 1,000 unrequested 

. applications, Tully estimates • • . 

that about 800 are rejected at 

first screening. The remaining . 

200 ; are investigated to the last 

eyelash, and most of those are - 

eventually turned down. 

Clerical and junior level; ' , - ■ 

staff ar'e sometimes recruited ' .■ 

from other- federal agencies. 

One woman told me she ; 
thought she was about to be ' 

.hired as a staff writer, for a : . 

■nonsecret government agency, j 
At the final interview, she was 
■taken to a CIA office and of- 
fered an assignment in Ger- ; 

many, which she accepted and 

later described as routine and ' 

somewhat monotonous. ' ' ' 

; Education and preparation • . 

for those who wish to enter the] 
intelligence and data-gathering| 

field is too diverse for a com- 5 ' '. 

plete listing liere. Write to the J 
‘CIA for a booklet, “ Career 
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Dear Joyce: A friend lias 
Expressed an Interest in 
working for (lie CIA. lie is 
bilingual, a graduate of 
Electro ,n i e s school, is 
Well-read and facile with' 
many hobbies and interests. 
How would he go about 
Joining the fllA? Are .there 
Similar groups which 'might 
fcniploy him? To whom would 
fie apply? — J. ill., Chicago 
■ 116 can write for application 
forms to: Office of Personnel, 
Central Intelligence Agency,' 
1820 N. Ft. Myer Dr., 
Arlington, Va., 20503. Row- 
fever . . . ... 

Andrew tully, the 
Syndicated Washington 
feolurnnist says in his book, 
'‘CIA”; that it is extremely 
rare for unsolicited spies to be 
hired. Except for clerical 
j> e. r s o' n ii e i, most CIA 
femploye.es arc recruited at 
tol leges (Usually ivy League) 
where CIA headhunters may 
have til c brightest prospects 
(tneier watch for several years 
Dcfove an approach is made. 
Mature. persons ; - 
particularly those with a 
background ' in science or 


Career 
, . Comer 

By Joyce Lain 

Whitt job 
would you 
like to see 
Explored 
in this 
tolumnr. 

applications, Tally estimates 
that about LOO are rejected at 
first screening. The remaining 
200 are investigated to the last 
eyelash, and most of those, are 
eventually turned down. At 
least 6 ‘ months can pass 
before you get a decision, and 
if. you don’t make the team, 
the GIA won’t tell you why. 

Clerical and junior 

level staff are- sometimes 
recruited from other federal 
agencies. One young woman 
toid hie she thought she was 
about to be hired as a' staff 
writer for a iionsecret 
government agency. At the 
final interview,- she was taken 


technology 

1'ccr'uited, 


r e. 


tire also to a ClA office and offered an 
assignment in Germany, 


Of feverjr i;W0 iihrequested which she accepted and later 



described as routine and 
somewhat monotonous. 

Information is not available 
about the number of CIA 
agents who work overseas as 
contrasted with those who are 
employed in Washington and 
other parts of the. U.S. 

EDUCATION AND 
PREPARATION for those 
who wish to enter the 
■ i n t c 1 1 i g c n cc and 

.data-gathering field is too 
‘diverse for a complete listing 
. here. Write to the CIA for a 
booklet, ‘‘Careers in 
Intelligence," which in part 
slates . . . 

‘‘It is largely to the 
graduate- schools that the 
Agency ’is looking for mature 
students equipped for 
ft x t c. n s i v e training in 
intelligence fields . . . students 
in economies, economic 
history, international trade, 
political science, international 
relations, history, physics, 
chemistry, electronics, 
biology, geology, engineering, 
cartography, agriculture, 
even forestry. CIA often needs 
people whose specialties may 
seem superficially to he 
unrelated to the national 
security.” 

'SALARIES at' the 


professional level typically 
range from: $ 8,5000 to $ 28 , 000 . 
Clerical earnings arc often 
between $3,000 and $ 8 , 000 , All 
government fringe benefits 
apply to CIA personnel, 
although the CIA is not under 
U. S. Civil Service 1 
regulations. Dismissals arc 
infrequent — inept job 
performance is more likely to 
result., in less sensitive 
assignments. 

OTHER AGENCIES with 
opportunities for intelligence 
employment include: National 
Security Agency, Ft, George 
Meade, Md. 20755; Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, U. 
P. State ■ 1) c p atm e n t, 
Washington, D. C. 20320; and 
military service groups which 
hire a few civilians. These 
are: Defense Intelligence. 

Agency (Army); Office, of 
Special Investigations (Air 
Force), and Office of Naval 
Intelligence (Navy). 
Intelligence experience in the 
military may —or may not -- 
be helpful in obtaining civilian 
spy biz employment. 

Send ' career ' topic 
suggestions' to Joyce Lain 
Kennedy at this newspaper. 
Sorry, no mail " answer are ; 
possible. : | 

(C) 1971, McKciughl Syndicate, Inc. 
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Is the CIA starting to spy on Americans at home- -turning talents and mo« 
against students, blacks, others? That is one of several key questions raised in 
a wide ranging criticism. A direct response starts on page 81. 
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The following was written by Edward K. Delong of 
United Press International, based on on interview with 
a Centra! Intelligence Agency official who has re- 
signed. The dispatch was distributed by UPI for pub- 
lication o/i October 3. ' - 


Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll 
scout, Marchetti netted the prize all would-be spies dream 
of— an immediate job offer from the CIA. The offer came 
during a secret meeting -in a hotel room, set up by a stranger 
who telephoned and identified himself only as “a friend of 
your brother,” 

Marchetti spent one year as a CIA agent in the field and 
10 more as an analyst of intelligence relating to the Soviet 
Union, rising through 'the ranks until lie was helping pre- 
pare the national intelligence estimates' for the White House. 
During this period, Mar- 


Victor Marchetti embarked 16 years ago on a career that 
was all any aspiring young spy could ask. But two years ago, 
after reaching the highest levels of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, lie became, disenchanted with what lie perceived to . 
be amorality, overwhelming military influence, waste and 
duplicity in the spy business. He quit. 

- Fearing today that the CIA may already have begun "go- 
ing against the enemy within” the United States as they 
may conceive it— that is, dissident student groups and civil- 
rights. organizations— Marchetti has launched a campaign for 
more presidential and congressional control over the entire 
U. S. intelligence community. 

“I think we need to do this because we’re getting into 
an awfully dangerous era when wc have all this talent 
(for clandestine operations) in the CIA— and more being de- 
veloped in the military, which is getting into clandestine 
"ops” (operations)— and there just aren’t that many places 
any more to display that talent,” Marchetti says. 

“The cold war is fading. So is the war in Southeast Asia, . 
except for Laos. At the same Time, we’re getting a lot of 
f domestic problems. And there are people in the CIA who— 
if they aren’t right now actually already running domestic 
operations against student groups, black movements and the 
like— are certainly considering it. 

“This is going to got to be very, tempting,” Marchetti 
said in a recent, interview at his comfortable home in Oak- 
ton, fVa.], a Washington suburb where many ’CIA men live. 

“There’ll be a great temptation for these people’ to sug- 
gest operations and for a President to approve them or to 
kind of look the other way. You have llie danger of intelli- 
gence turning against the nation itself, going against the ‘the 
enemy within.”’ 

Marchetti speaks of the CIA from an insider’s point of 
view. At Pennsylvania State University he deliberately pre- 
pared himself Ap pro^cIF© rRetease 2001/03/04 

with a degree in Russian studies and history. 
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chetli says, “1 was a hawk. 

1 ’ believed in . what we . 
were doing.” 

Then he was promoted 
to. the executive stall of 
the CIA, moving to an of- 
fice on the lop floor of the 
.Agency’s headquarters 
across the Potomac River J 
from Washington. 

For three years he 
worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, 
programs and budgeting, 
as special assistant to the 
CIA’s executive director, 
and as executive assistant 
to the Agency’s deputy 
director, V. Adm. Rufus 
L. Taylor. ’ 'I 

“This put me in a very ' 

rare position within the Agency and within the intelligence 
community in general, in that I was in a place where it was- 
being all pulled together,” Marchetti said. 

“I could sec how intelligence analysis was done and how it 
fitted into the scheme of clandestine operations. 1 It also gave 
mo an opportunity to- get a good view of the intelligence 
■community, loo: the National Security Agency, the DIA 
(Defense Intelligence Agency), the national reconnaissance, 
organization— the whole bit. And I started to see the politics 
within the • community and the polities between the com- 
munity and the outside. This change of perspective during 
those three years had a profound effect on me, because I 
began to see things I didn’t like.” 

With many of his lifelong views about the world shattered,; 
Marchetti decided to abandon his chosen career. One of the 

©mbRDPi8O^16OlR0GO2OOO5fOQlO2-© - 

Richard Ilclms why lie was leaving. 


Mr. Marchetti 
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• Just how valid are the charges against the Centra! . Intelligence Agency? What 
guarantees do Americans have that it is under tight. control? A point-by-point de 
tense of the.organization comes from a man who served in top posts for 18 years. 
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Following is an analysis of intelligence operations 
hy Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., former executive direc- 
tor-comptroller of the Centra! Intelligence Agency: 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created by tbe Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the United Stales Government, report- 
ing to the President. Ever since that date it has been sub- 
jected to criticism both at home and abroad: for what it has 
allegedly done as well as for what it has failed to do. 

Our most cherished freedoms are those of speech and the 
press and the right to. protest. It is not only a right, but an 
obligation of citizenship to be critical of our .institutions, and 
no organization can be immune from scrutiny. It is necessary 
that criticism be responsible, objective and constructive. 

It should be recognized that as Americans we have an 
inherent mistrust of anything secret: The unknown is always 
a worry. We distrust the powerful. A secret organization de- 
scribed as powerful must appear as most dangerous of all. 

It was my responsibility f6r my last 12 years with the CIA 
— first as inspector general, then as executive director- 
comptroller— to insure that all responsible criticisms of the 
CIA were properly and thoroughly examined and, when 
required, remedial action taken. I am confident this practice 
has been followed by my successors, not because of any 
direct knowledge, but because the present Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence was my respected friend and colleague for 
more than two decades, and this is how he operates. ■ 

It is with this as background that I comment on the cur- 
rent allegations, none of which are original with this critic but ■ 
any of which should be of concern to any American citizen. 

C/A and the Intelligence System Is Too Big 

This raises the questions of how .much we are willing to 
pay for national security, and how much is enough, 

First, .what are the responsibilities of the CIA and the 
other intelligence organizations of our Government? . 

Very briefly, the intelligence system is charged with in- 
suring that the United States learns as far in advance As pos- 
sible of any potential threats to our national interests. A 
moment’s contemplation will put in perspective what this ac- . 
tually orieans. It can range all the way from Russian missiles 


pointed at North America to threats to U. S. ships or bases, 
to expropriation of American properties, to dangers to any 
. one of our allies whom we arc pledged by treaty to protect.- 
. It is the interface of world competition between superior 
powers. Few are those who have served in the intelligence 
system who have not wished that there could bo some limita- 
tion of responsibilities' or some lessening of encyclopedic re- 
quirements about the world. It is also safe to suggest that our 
senior policy .makers undoubtedly wish that their span of 
required information could be .less and flint .not every dis- 
turbance in every part of the world came into their purview. 

•(Note: This should hot be interpreted as meaning that, tho 
U. S. means to intervene. It docs mean that when there is a 


Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
now - professor of political 
science at Brown University, 
joined tho Central intelli- 
gence Agency in 1947 and 
advanced to assistant direc- 
tor, inspector genera! and ex- 
ecutive director-comptroller 
before leaving in 1965. He 
has written extensively on 
intelligence and espionage. 
Among other honors, he holds 
the President's Award for 
Distinguished Federal Civil- 
ian Service and the Distin- 
guished Intelligence Medal. 





Mr. Kirkpatrick 


boundary dispute or major disagreement between other na- 
tions, the U. S. is expected to exert its leadership to help 
solve the dispute. It does mean that we will resist subversion 
against small, new nations. Thus the demand by U. S. policy 
makers that they be. kept informed.) : 

’ . What this means for our intelligence system is world- 
wide coverage. - , 

'To my -personal knowledge, there has not been an Admin- 
istration in Washington that lias not been actively concerned 
with the size and cost of .the intelligence system. All Admin- 
istrations have kept the intelligence agencies under tight con- 
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■ ' ' By EDWARD K. DELONG ' , 

I OAKTON, Va. ~ (UP1) - Victor. Marcnelli 
embarked 16 years ago on a career that was ail 
any aspiring young spy could ask. • • 

Rut two years ago, after reaching the . highest 
levels of the Central Intelligence' Agency,, he. be- 
• came disenchanted with what he perceived to be 
amoralily, overwhelming military influence, waste 
and duplicity in the spy business. Ho quit. - 
Fearing today that the CIA may already^ nave 
begun "going against the enemy within” the 
United States as they may conceive it — that 
is dissident student groups and civil rights 
organizations - Marche tli has launched a cam- 
paign for more presidential and congressional 
control over the entire U. S. intelligence com- 
munity. • 

"I THINK W£ NEED to do this because we’re 
gelling into an awfully dangerous era when \ye 
have all this talent (for clandestine operations) in 
the CIA — and more being developed in the 
military, which is getting into clandestine ops 
(operations) — and there just .aren't that many’ 
places anymore to display that talent, Mcuchelli 

says. • . • ' 

• • "The cold war is lading. So is the war in 
Southeast Asia, -except for Laos. At the same 
■time, we’re getting a lot of domestic prob- 
lems. And there are people in the CIA who — if 
they aren’t right now actually already tunning 
domestic operations against student groups, black 
movements-and 'the like — are certainly consider- . 
ing'it. • . . I 

. This is going- lo get . to be "very tempting, 
Marchetti said in a recent interview at his com- 
fortable home, in Oakton, a Washington suburb 
where many CIA men live. 

"There'll be a great temptation for these people 
to suggest operations and for a President to ap- 
prove them or to kind of look the other way. bou 
have the danger of intelligence turning against the 
nation itself, going against The enemy within.’ ” 

■ MARCHETTI SPEAKS of.. the CIA from an 
insider's point of view. ■ ’ • . 

• At - Pennsylvania State University he 
deliberately’ prepared himself for an intelligence, 
career, graduating in 1935 with a degree in 
Russian studies and history. 

Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll- 
as a talent scout, Marchetti netted the prize all 
would-be spies dream of — an immediate job offer 
from the CIA. The offer came during a secret- 
meeting in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who ■ 
telephoned and identified himself: otrly as "a friend ' 
of your brother." ' , . 

Marchetti spent one year as a CIA agent in the 
field and 10 more as an analyst of intelligence 
relating to the Soviet Union, rising through the 
ranks until, he was helping -prepare the. national 
Intelligence estimates for the White Mouse. 

During this period,’ Marchetti says, "I was a 

hawk, i beii Appro Ved For Release 

THEN HE WAS promoted to the executive 
staff of the CIA, moving to an office bn the top 
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For three years he worked as special assistant 
to the CtA chief of plans, programs and budget- 
ing; as special assistant to the CIA’s executive 
director; and as executive assistant lo the agen- 
cy’s deputy director, Vice Adrn. Rufus L. Taylor. 

"This put me in a very rare position within the 
agency and within the intelligence community m 
general, in that I was in a place where it was 
being all pulled together," Marchetti said. _ • 

■ "1- could see how intelligence analysis was 
done, and how it fitted into the scheme of 
clandestine operations. It also gave me on oppor- 
Tunily to get a good view of the intelligence com- 
munity, Too. The National Security Agency. The 
DIA (Defense Intelligence Agency). The National 
Reconnaissance Organization. The whole bib 
; “And I started to see the politics. Within the 
community and the politics between the communi- 
ty and the outside. This change of 
perspective during those three 
years had a profound offers on 
me, because I began to see things 
I didn’t like." 


WITH many, of his life-long 
views about- the world shattered, 
Marchetti decided to abandon his 
chosen career. One of the last 
tilings ho did at the CIA was to 
explain to Director Richard Helms ■ 
why he was leaving. 

"I told him I thought the in- 
telligence community and the in- 
telligence agency were too big and 
■'too -costly, that I thought there 
was too much military influence 
;on intelligence and very bad 
effects from that — and that I felt 
; the need for more control and 
|more direction. . , . 

"The clandestine attitude, the 
amorality of it all, the cold war- 
mentality — these kinds of things 
made me feel the agency was 
I really out of step with the times,” 
'Marchetti said. 

“We parted friends. I cried all 
the way home.” 

Marchetti, >11. hardly looks the 
stereotype of a man who spent 14 
years in the CIA. 

His dark rimmed glasses, full 
face, slightly stout figure, soft 
voice, curly black hair and bushy 
sideburns would . seem more at 
: home on a college campus. He 
! pronounces his name the Italian 
jway — Markelti. 


MARCIIETTPS- first impulse 
after quilting the CIA was to write 
a non-fiction account of wha-t was 
wrong with the U. S. . intelligence : 
community. But, he said, ho could 
not bring himself to do it then. 

Instead he wrote a spy novel, 
"a reaction lo the -.James Bond 
and British spy story 
stereotypes," which he says looks, 
at- the intelligence business 
realistically from the hcardquar- 
ters point of view ho knows so 
well. 

The novel, "The Rope Dancer, 
was published last month. It is a 
"scmired view of the inner 


CIA, 

House under President Johnson. 
’.Writing the novel took a year. 
Thcti came two tries at non-fiction 
articles, one rejected as loo dull 
arid tire other turned down as loo 
chatty, and a start on a second 
novel. 1 

But Marchetti said- the need for 
intelligence reform continued to 
gnaw at him, and as his first novel . 

, was about to come out he came 
; into contact with others who 
I avrec cl with him, including- Rep, 

| Herman Badillo, D-N.Y. - . 

I Now, Marchetti said, the sec- 
joncl novel Iras been laid aside so 
I lie can devote full time to a cam- 
paign for reform. 

ALTHOUGH NOW' a dove, 
particularly on Vietnam which 
he calls an iinwinnable war to! 
"support a , crooked, corrupt i 
regime that cannot even run an 
election that looks honqst, 
Marchetti says he still believes 
strongly in the need for ■ in- 
telligence collection. 

It's a fact of life," he said. 
“For your own protection, you 
need to know what other people 
are thinking. 

"But intelligence is now a $6 
billion a year business, and that is 
just too big. It -can be done, for a 
lot less, and perhaps done better 
when you cutout the waste." 

For Instance, Marchetti said, 
the National Security Agency —j 
charged in part with trying to ; 
decode intercepted messages of; 
foreign governments wastes* 
about half its §1 billion yearly, 
[budget. 


"They have boxcars full of 
tapes up at Ft. Meade that are 10 
years old. Boxcars, full! Because 
in intercepting Soviet (radio) 
communications, for instance, the 
Soviets are just as sophisticated 
as we are in scrambler systems. It 
is. almost a technical impossibility 
to break a scrambled, coded 
message. ; 

. "So they just keep collecting 
tiic stuff and putting it in boxcars. 
They continue to listen all over the 
world.' They continue to spend 
fortunes trying to duplicate' the 
Soviet (scrambling and encoding) 
computers,” he said. 

"By the time someone cal) 
break it, a decade or two has gone 
by. So you find out what they were 
thinking 20 years ago. So what?” 

. MARCHETTI said at one (imp 
1 a national intelligence review 
i board tried to cut out an expensive 
i NSA program that analysts 
l agreed was' useless. The CIA 
director, he' said, wrote a 
memorandum recommending the 
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Washington bureau 0 / The Sun _ 

..’Washington — Representa- 
tive Paul N. McCloskey (]'{., 
Calif.) yesterday accused the 
■Central Intelligence Agency oi 
recruiting American mercinai'-' 
ies to fight in, Laos. 

The accusation was based on 
information from an electrical 
engineer who reported he was 
itold at an Oakland (Calif.) em- 
ployment agency that such jobs 
were available at $1,000 a week. 

Not Verified 

’•'Mr. McCloskey, a critic of the- 
administration’s war policies! 
who will, challenge President; 
Nixon in the New Hampshire- 
primary, admitted lie personally, 
had. not' checked out the charge. 

Independent inquiry suggested 
the incident, indeed took place, 
but ; the employment ‘ agency 
president said he doubted 
whether his '.Oakland . .office 
manager, since ’fired, would 
have mentioned either merce-' 
narics or the CIA. I 

Clarence C. Holbcn, of Lafay-' 
ette, Calif,, the. engineer, insist- 
ed that lie did. 

Contacted at his home, Mr. 
Holben recalled visiting the 
Oakland office of Overseas Serv- 
ices in April or May and being 
told he 'could earn $1,000 a week 
working for- Air America, an os- 
tensibly private airline operated 
| by the CIA. handling logistical 
i support for. guerrilla operations 
in Laos. . 

. ■ Worked At Laboratory 
. Until June 3D, Mr. Holden was 
employed at the Lawrence .Ra- 
diation Laboratory in Livermore 
which is run by the University 
of California. 

Discouraged by the interview- 
er’s comment that “I might 
come back in a box,” Mr.. Hol- 
ben said. he never asked for de- 
tailed job specifications but “got 
the picture of running around 
with a gun slung over your 
shoulder.” ' 


Richard Lester, president of v/ 
the Los Angeles-based Overseas 
Services, said it was "unlikely 
any office manager would even- 
know what Air America does for 
a living." 

. He said the company places 
about 1,000 persons a year 'in 
jobs, in 134 countries. It has 
filled slots for Air Ani'erica, he, 
added, but only pilots and favi 
ationl technicians, not troops. 

"McCloskey is blowing 
smoke,” Mr. LcsteP'acldcd. 

Almost An. -"Aside 

Mr. McCloskcyks ’charge was 
made at a breakfast meeting 
with reporters yesterday during 
which he Criticized the adminis- 
tration for "concealment and • 
deception” in its relations with 
Congress. 

At one point, almost as an 
aside, he observed that “we 
caught the CIA in Oakland re- J 
eruiting- mercenaries to fight 
in Laos.” ; - . 

He seemed surprised when the 
reporters pressed him for de- 
tails, conceding he had not. fol-. 
lowed through oil the allegation' 
-because "it’s so consistent with 
their ttha CIA's! procedures.” 

1 .It developed the information 
‘had been sent not to Mr. Mc- 
Closkey but to Representative 
Jerome. R. Waldie (IX, Calif.) in 
a letter dated July 11 from a 
constituent who knew Mr. Hol- 
ben. 

A spokesman for Mr. Y/aldie 
said as far as the 'congressman 
was concerned, the letter con- 
tained “unverified information’! 
and that he had turned it over to 
Mr. -McCloskey . for checking, 
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0,11. IS ACCUSED 
MJtMEY 


Recruit 


i U.B. 
Laos, 


Mercenaries’ 
Ho Says 




By JAMES M. MAUGHTON 

SpsclM ^3 The- Is'v'rt York Times 

WASHINGTON, Sept ?.8~ 
Representative Paul N. McClos- 
lf.ey Jr. of California said today 
that the Central. Intelligence 
-Agency was recruiting Ameri- 
cans to become combat mer- 
cenaries in Laos. 

"We caught the C.LA. a 
couple of months ago recruiting 
people in Oakland,” he said.. 

Officials of the intelligence 
agency privately dismissed the; 
charge. - ■ ■ 

Mr. McCloskcy, a candidate 
for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, made the allega- 
3 n to reporters during a 


According to Mr. Holbcn, the’. ■- . 
job was only one of several 
suggested by Overseas Services, 
.whose Oakland representative " 
pointed out a number of places 
on a map and said, “we’ve even 
placed people at the [United 
States] Embassy in Moscow." , 

At the Oakland office of 
Overseas Services today, the y 
present manager, Kenneth Mc- 
Donald, said it was “news to 
me” and that he had “never ^ 
seen anything for the C.LA.” 

But Mr. McDonald! who took 
over the office only 'two week's 
ago, said he could not discount 
the possibility that Mr. Holben’s 
account was correct. He said 
that he himself oiice had sought 
a job as a pilot Wiih Air Amer- / 
ica with the understanding that 
“they have some 'divisions that 
get ’a little rough once in a 
while.” He said he was rejected 
because he wears glasses. 

“I don’t know what’s wrong 
with McCloskcy,” Mr. McDon- 
ald added. “People, arc shoot- 
ing at other people all over the 
world.” 

lie said his predecessor in 
the Oakland office, whom he 
identified as Grant Bryan, was 
recently dismissed and could 



/ 


breakfast meeting. at which he! not be located. Richard. Lester, 


J 


V 


asserted that the Nixon Ad-: 
ministration habitually engaged 
in “concealment and decep- 
tion.” 

The charge was based on the 
account: of a job-seeking en- 
gineer from California who told 
of being offered “$1,000 a 
week and a box to come home 
in" when he answered a news-j 
paper advertisement for over- 
seas work. Mr. McCloskcy c.oh- 
• ceded that he had not made 
an attempt to verify the alle- 
gation since learning of it in 
July. 

The engineer, Clarence C. 

Holbexi of Lafayette, Calif., said 
in a telephone interview today 
: that he went last April to the 
Oakland branch of Overseas 
Services, a Los Angeles-based 
job placement company, after 
finding that he was to be laid 
off by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s radiation laboratory 
. in Livermore. 

Decided to Stay Home 

He said that the .branch 
' ' / manager had told him he could 

/ make "real money” if he would 
J sign on with .Air America, a 
flight charter .company that 
works for the Intelligence 
Agency in Southeast. Asia. Mr. 

Ilolben said he was told that 
if lie took the. job he would 
j actually be working for the 
J C.LA. He added he turned 
down the chance because, “at 
47 I can’t visualize myself ran- 
' nlng around with grenades and 
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president of Overseas Services, 
said ha did not know where to' 
find Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Lester said that his com- 
pany had helped to place- hun-; 
dreds of- pilots and technicians 
with Air America, one of 1,000 
or more American companies 
to which his concern submits 
resumes for job applicants. 
“But never a mercenary,” he 
said. 

Officials of the C.LA. declined 
to speak for the record, but one 
official commented privately of 
Mr. Holbcn and his account: 
“Wlvat. would we do with mer- 
cenaries in Laos? All the fight- 
ing there is done by Meo tribes- 
men. Is he Meo tribesman?” 

Mr. Holbcn’s account was 
first related to Representative- 
Jerome K. Waldie, Democrat of 
California, by a constituent ac- 
quainted with the engineer. Mr.; 
Waldie passed it on to Mr. Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr. Holbcn said that neither 
Congressman had got in touch 
with him. He added that report- 
ers were lucky to find him to- 
day because ho was leaving 
California tonight for a. new job 
— running a sporting - goods 
store in Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 
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■•' '■■■' By PAUL H.OPIS 
S{ ax\ Staff Writer 

Hop. Haul N, McCloskcy Jr., 
charged today that the Central 
Intelligence Agency is recruiting 
American mercenaries to fight 
in Laos., 

* McCloskcy, a candidate for 
:the Republican presidential 
nomination, .also accused the 
Nixon administration of practic- 
ing “concealment and decep- 
tion” and claimed that “truth in 
government” is a major issue in 
his campaign. 

The California congressman 
indicated, however, that if he 
does “poorly” in the nation’s 
first primary in New Hampshire 
March 7, he will di:op gut of the 
race. 

He said it would be “'absurd” 
to ask people to give him finan- 
cial support if he does not make 
an acceptable showing there. * 

Doubts About Nixon 

McCloskcy indicated he would 
be hard-put to support President 
Nixon as the Republican nomi- 
nee. He said there is little evi- 
dence to indicate that Nixon in- 


tends to withdraw all U.S. troops Tied the man as Clarence C. Kol- 
frorn Vietnam or to discontinue ben of Lafayette, Calif, 
all American bombing in South- The letter, dated July 11, said 
east Asia. • _• r jj n part; '■ ■ 

He mac-3 the chaige -.iganiSij “Do vou know that 'Air Amori- 


Saws 


mao 
the CL 

policy with- a group of reporters. 

“We caught the CIA in OaMj 
land recruiting mercenaries ten 
fight in Laos,” he said.- 

Pressed to explain that, he j couple of weeks ago. A friend of 
said he had received a letter jmine is an engineer and one of 


ca,’ an arm of CIA, is hiring 
| mercenaries to fight in Laos at 
$1,000 per week for each merce- 
nary? ' 

“I just learned about this a 


/ 


from a “constituent” — ■ an un- 
employed aerospace engineer 
who was offered $1,000 WCCK to 
fight in Laos. 

When his office produced Lhe’j 
letter, it turned out to be one to 
Rep. Jcro m e R. Walclie, 
D-Calif., with whom McCioskcy 
recently -made a visit to South- 

Secoiid-IIrmd Report 

The letter was not from the 
engineer whom the CIA report- 


Thc letter writer, Donald H. 
Fibush of Walnut .Creek, identi- 


the many long-term employes 
of the rad lab at Livermore 
who were laid off July 1. • 

“In looking for employment he 
answered an ad of an employ- 
ment -agency, Oversea?; Serv- 
ices, 1033 Harrison St., Oakland, 
and they offered him- the em- 
ployment as a mercenary in 
Laos paying ‘$1,000 per week 
plus the box to bring him back.’ 
“. . . Today I telephoned him 
, , for verification and told him I 
eoiy had Inec to recruit but L-ould like to inform you. Even 
from another Ca.uornian who /; 10u «h ho is somewhat a con-' 
I was re. eying the mcioent. to V, alyservative Republican, he has 
dl>‘ 


been a -strong dove for four or 
five years 

“I hope that you and/or Me- 

Closkey, at your instigation, will . 
verify, this information and use 
it to the fullest extent.” 

■ Investigation Sought 

McCloskey said he has “asked 
a field representative to go 
over” and investigate the mat- 
ter but 'that he hasn’t done it 
yet. . 

“Tin's is the first time I've 
ever heard of hiring mercenar- 
ies by ad,” McCloskey said. 

“It draws attention to the fact 
that Congress says there shall 
be no American ground combat 
troops in Laos. It raises the 
question of whether the CIA can 
recruit an -army (and) at what 
point does an army of irregulars 
.become an American army .. . 
At what stage does -the CIA get 
authorized to fight a private. 
Kvar.” 
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By BOY HOLMAN 
’ ■ Roc.ky Mountain News Writer 

COLORADO SPRINGS — If universities of the 
U.S., especially those in the Southwest, do not change 
then traditional direction to include more minority 
gioup students, studies and instructors, there could 
be a revolution of sorts in the making, according to 
a sociology professor from the University of Colorado 

Speaking at a conference — 


J 


. on 

"The University and Minority 
Students’’ at the CU Colorado 
Springs Center, keynoter Salva 
dor Ramirez typified most uni- 
versities as "experts at imple- 
menting white studies.” 

Ramirez said the educational 
''system in the' Southwest '''should 
be complimented for its success 
in developing prejudice, fear 
and inferiority complex among 
the minority groups of this na- 
tion,” 

Referring mainly to the Chica- 
. nos in the audience he observed 
that they had not been taught to 
. compete in- the democratic proc- 
ess. . 


■lie Said (he- white university 
of today is not primarily an 
educational institution, but a 
political one that seeks to 
maintain the power of Ameri- 
can society. “Ail the people f, 
who go to work for the G.I.A.,/| 
government at large;" 

from 


* Oppression ’ 


"But the writing is on the wall 
now ... .if changes are not made 
in this system, we may have to 
do the same as George Washing- 
ton's people did against the op- 
pression of the English,” he 
Warned. 

Ramirez, director of Chicano 
: studies at CU, maintained only 
; during wartime do the majority 
jt of Americans think of minority 
: group members being of the 
‘ same cultural heritage as they 
‘are. 

“Then, suddenly, we have the 
t same uncle— Uncle Sam. But 
: during peacetime we aren't 
viewed as Americans . . . just as 
i Chicanos or blacks,” he said. 


for the 

for big industry, come 
these universities."” 

, Ramirez complained that 
fight now CU's medical school 
m Denver has only 13 Chicanos 
enrolled, and over the past SO 
years there have been 16 Span- 
ish-surnamed persons graduated 
from the school as doctors and 
nurses. 

“I know of only three Chicano 
practicing pysicians in the Den- 


B.e said it makes little sense- 
to him to have Mexican- Amer- 
ican studies in an institution of 
higher learning which by tra- 
f-itiou lias excluded Chicanos 
from being admitted. 
Demanding more Hispano rep- 
resentation in all aspects of uni- 
versity life and studies, Ramirez 
said that if these institutions of 
learning do not adequately fi- 
nance Chicanos, in order that he 
or she can pay all expenses, spe- 
cial M exi c an- Am erican .studies 
should not exist:"" 

“There are some traditional- 
ists, resistors, and racists who 
would dare compare this financ-, 
ing with welfare,” he said. “I I 
honestly believe that instead of J 
welfarism, what -the- institutions- 
of higher learning would be in- 
volved with, is making contribu- 
tions that are, in fact, repara-; 
lions.” . - 1 

The conference at the CU Col- 
orado Springs Center was ex- 
pected to attract an audience of 
some 200, but only 37 people 
were present for the beginning 


ver metropolitan area,” he said i »'■ *ut me ueg 

“And in this state we are repre-l of 1 ,e day-long meeting.,,. 

sented by a handful of Chicano! ~ ' 

lawyers . who are strangled by 
laws which they did not assist in 
creating.” 

Poorest 

Ramirez asserted that “next 
to the Indian, which vve outnum- 
ber _ considerably, our people 
(Chicanos) are the poorest in 
the state.” 

'.‘There is no way that a white 1 
man and, for that matter, a sell- 
out Chicano, can convince me 
that we have come a long w ; ay 
baby!’’ v ■ j 
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Although we usually view the political 
and social scene from a different 
viewpoint, we find ourselves in accord 
with Columnist Marianne Means in the 
belief that 110 people are a lot of 
v individuals to keep a secret. 

We believe a lot of others would agree- 
-especially if it were explained that the 
. 110 were all members of congress, 
f The reference is to the Columnist’s 
J piece on the proposal that the Central 
■ Intelligence Agency be required to give 
: routine briefings of its activities to the 
; Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
* committees of the House and Senate, 
y The proposal has been made by the 
V Hon. Sherman Cooper of Kentucky, 
fourth ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee whose 
chairman is the Hon. J. William 
Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas. - 
At. the present time the CIA is 
required to give such reports onl^to’fiVe 
subcommittees of the two houses, these 
including only the senior members of 
the four standing committees. 

Quite naturally the heads of CIA (to 
say nothing of the boys down in the 
field) are quaking in their boots at. the 
thought of 110 members of congress 
being made privy to their activities and 
this is not strange for if there was one 
T fact on which there v/as any .general 
{. agreement in the recent Pentagon' 
Papers hassle it was that Washington, 
D.C., was about the loosest place-in the 
; world when considered from the 
; secrecy- security viewpoint. 

■ One can easily imagine the confusion 
;■ that would exist as 110 members of 
) "congress rushed from the multi-exits of • 
: the State Department to the taxi 
; ‘ stations in an effort to be the first to hold 
a press conference after’ receiving 
something hot like the CIA employment 
■. of the Indochina mountain people to 
1 locate Chinese launch sites. 

’ We would venture the guess that CIA 
: ' might as well close up shop if required 


110 members of congress, considering . 
also the fact that most of them would 
have a husband and - or wife. 

CIA not only has the difficult problem 
of furnishing information and 
intelligence to the President, but it 
frequently appears that it faces the task 
of justifying its existence and activities 
to a large portion of the 435 members of 
congress. It is rather difficult to 
accomplish .such a mission when such i 
activities are supposed to be known only ’ 
within the organization. ! 

To its other difficulties, Central 
Intelligence has the problem of 
recruiting personnel-cornmonly known 
, as agents-and this is about as difficult 
as recruiting for the famous 82nd 
Airborne, even when the advertisement 
promises a five-day week, no k.p., and 
short orders in the mess halls at all 
hours, including a dish of foam. ' : 

Perhaps we have seen too much of 
Mission Impossible and the electric 
wizardry of Barney and Jim', but the ■ 
avid followers of this series should 
remember that the “Secretary will, deny 
any knowledge” if any of the team gets 
caught with a hand in the cookie jar. ; ' 

This is the sort of decision which : 
members of congress are required to . 
make-and incidentally for which they . 
are paid $47,500 per annum, plus fringe 
benefits. We have become big boys now 
and face the necessity of making . 
disagreeable decisions, of which this 
kind of business is one. 

The member of congress is ! 
responsible for the actions of the ' 
government. Equally as important, he ' 
or she is responsible for, .the ; 
disbursement of public funds. To this is 
added the responsibility for national 
defense, including methods. - -wa-fess < 
The natural conflict ought to be 
apparent to all,. just as is the conflict : 
within the mind of the President. ’ 
Consequently we find it necessary to ask . 
ourselves if the system can operate, but, 
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Ky Vfi!3laia-3. Vresal 
• * (Xev/s Police P.cporlt'M') 
Harold Moon deals in. ircedoro. 
Other people’s freedom. 

At 10 per cent of the take. 


‘got the shotgun and was loading -it when 
the local deputy grabbed it from him 
All’s fair in love and hunting bond- 
junipers. 

Moon has disguised himself as a min- 
ister, a laborer and a professional man 


Put another wav, Toledo-born Harold *< v»neus times to niftM Ms way to 
Moon Is a professional bondsman. His Shooing distance of a bono-jumpev. . 

job: got people out of jail. “ A “ ft r I . al ’f v V ,ih «? li,ase , h P s 

„ i anv individual who I trunk can do tie 


For those who hove never boon in jail, 
a bonds mau is a representative of a 
company, usually an insurance firm, 
which is willing to guarantee to judges, 
prosecutors aud police agencies that an 
arrested person will appear for a later 
court appearance. That guarantee • is 
backed by the company’s money as 
much as- the court sets for bond with the 
•arrested party . or his relatives putting 
up 10 per cent cf the bond. That 10 per 
cent is paid directly to the bonding com- 
pany and is not returned. 

. Hut what price, freedom? 


preliminary scouting for me without 
arousing the subject’s suspicion,” he 
says. 

He has taken members of motorcycle 
c ] u b s , hippies, teen-agers, .off-duty 
policemen and factory workers. 

‘‘These people, depending on the loca- 
tion and area, many times can slip on 
in, talk with people and locate my man 
with no cue the wiser,” Moon said. 

Although Moon operates his bonding 
business in Washtenaw, Monroe and Liv- 
ingston counties, he has jurisdiction in 
the pursuit of those who jump bonds 


\ Moon, since lie began in Washington anywhere in the country. When lie 
_ . , , . , . arrives in a community where a boncl- 

Coui.ty al ' a , yil! fo,u ' M-'M's j l!Jn p vr has been located, he contacts 

wnaou ielcasc boncls from • local police and asks for assistance. In 


to $25, GOO. 

“1 guess I’ve written bone’s for every- 
thing except treason,” the. Ohio native 
quips. “And for just about every 
amount.” 

Bonding people out of jail or keeping 


pursuit of those who skipped bond Moon 
puts more than 70,000 miles a year on 
his car. 

Apprehending bond-jumpers is not 
always difficult. 

Recently, Moon went to a garage in 


them from going benind the bars at all Indiana where. ft man wanted in Monroe 
sounds like a relatively simple, business county on an stleumlod murder charge 
process. 11 would he except for bond- w;is v 7 0 rking. 


jumpers. 

These arc the persons who leave the 


I slipped up behind him and slipped 
the handcuffs before he knew I was 


county, the state or even the country y ic ,. e » j, e 1)0 p, s 

!J'-, d 5 bcnd . 8 " d f: J1 for Moor, was the bondsman for White 


their court appearance. When that imp- 
pens the court usually orders -the bond 
forfeited and issues a bench warrant for 
the fugitive’s arrest. 

Bond- jumpers are sought by police. 

But they .are literally hunted down by 
bondsmen.' For if the fugitive can bo 
returned to the court's jurisdiction the 


Panther- Party Leader. Lawrence 11. 
“Pun” Flamondon when the former Tra- 
verse City man was arrested in 3088 on 
a sale of marijuana charge. 

Flamondon, listed at the time as 
“minister of information” for the White- 
Panther Party, jumped a $1,000 bond 
posted by Moon’s company, the Interna- 


bonding company stands to lose only a tional Fidelity Insurance Co. of Newark, 


portion of the money originally posted 
for release. 


N.J: The firm offered a $1,000 reward 
for Plarocndon’s capture in 1970 and last: 

Harold Moon has had some exciting summer ho was picked up by Michigan : 
times chasing bond-jumpers. State Police, when an occupant of a ' 

IX you like that, kind of excitement. truck in which he was riding near St. ’ 

Like the time down in Kentucky when *2 nacc tossed a be. er can on to the lngl.- . 

Moon located a bond- jumper at his way. A he Intenng incident led to . . 

homo and was attacked by the man’s Piamonton s lae.nUUcation. 

, shot-gun wielding father. ‘ j 

j “J. had an off-duty Washtenaw County ; 

‘sheriff’s deputy along with me as an •' 

aide and he saved my life,” Moon 
relates. “I took the shotgun away from . 
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At the time, Flamondon was under 
federal indictment in Detroit on charges 
arising from the 3808 dynamiting of this 
Central. Intelligence Agency in Ann 
Arbor. That case is still pending. 

Mean and his business manager, lloss 
Crevision, say the bonding business is 
increasing. They say drug arrests are 
one of the major causes for the increase 
in their business. Moon says that studies 
have shown that persons bonded out of 
jail . receive probationary sentences 
from courts to a greater extent than do 
those who cannot raise bond and go to 
trial from their jail cell. 

Moon served 3 3 years in the Army and 
Air Force, earning six battle stars in the 
Korean War before returning to the 
Ohio-Michigan area. lie is part-owner of 
a stone company in Toledo and also 
works as a real estate salesmen. 

But bonding people out of jail is his 
main business. 

And going after those who jump, bonds 
is a big part of that business. 


WASHINGTON; P.OSS 
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“In ilie absence 'of any real information, I prefer to as- 
sume the Lest. The reason the CIA wants its own people 

* - V 

inside the network news departments is to find out what 


is coins on in the world.” 




i. By Marvin Kilman 

NEW YORK — “I hope so,” 
a top network news execu- 
tive explained, when I asked 
him if lie hacl any CIA 
agents on his 'staff. “It’s a- 
sign that you have a proper 
news organization. We’d lose 
face in the business if CIA 
felt we weren’t worth infil- 
trating.” 

It seems that a lot of TV 
viewers were shocked by the 
recent revelation that CIA 
twice tried to hire Sam 
Jaftc while he served as a 
.correspondent for CBS 
News and later as Moscow 
bureau chief for ABC News. 
If CIA had been successful, 
the fear is lie may have 
been in a position to fool 
the public, which is under 
.the impression that TV for- 
eign correspondents are 
'never influenced by our gov- 
ernment. • 

Jaffe explained — on Stove 
'Scheuer’s “All About TV,” a 
• syndicated public television 
show — that he turned CIA 
clown flat both times. I 
think he made a mistake. 

, It’s a lot steadier working 
for CIA than the TV net- 
works. (Jaffe’s had three or 
four jobs since the agency 
first tried to recruit him.) 
And it pays well. 

CIA has a bad reputation 
In some cireleu. But we 
should remember that our 
taxes support the organiza- 
tion. Its editorial point of 
■ view isn’t very much differ- 
ent from the networks’. 
-Thc'y’re. all solidly anti- 
communist. 

For anybody with a taste 
of adventure— the reason 


e » wt r„f» a&itsffs&iss. n vzzfi 

, Satire 


men become foreign corre- 
spondents— being a CIA 
agent is certainly more ex- 
citing than being an FBI 
agent. Overthrowing some 
left-wing government is a 
more socially' useful activity 
than spying on hippie col- 
lege kids. 

■ Before getting . Upset 
about tlie attempt to recruit 
Jaffe, I would suggest view- 
ers try to find out what CIA 
wanted him to do at the net- 
works. Unfortunately, the 
publicity department at CIA 
isn’t much help in answer-- 
ing questions like this. “As a 
matter, of policy.” the 
agency PIO always explains, 
.“CIA does not confirm' the 
accuracy of, nor dispute the 
inaccuracy of, what may be 
said about the agency.” 

This plays inio tin'' hands 
of TV viewers u ho automati- 
cally assume that CIA 
wanted Jaffe to mangle the 
news, twist the bad into the 
good or give the public the. 
CIA line about sensitive is- 
sues, The swine! 

In the absence of any real 
information, I prefer to as- 
sume the best. The reason 
CIA wants its own people 
inside the network news de- 
partments is to find out 
what’s going on in the 
world. 

CJA has seen examples of 
the work of network foreign 
correspondents on the news 
shows. While they only see 
90 seconds or so, CIA execu- 
tives have an inkling the re- 
porting is sounder ' than . 


. their- own private news 
sources. The networks al- 
ways seem to be a step 
ahead of CIA’s highly paid 
informers. 

Perhaps it would have f 
been wiser for CIA to set up 
its own ABC and CBS affili- 
ates in Kansas or Wisconsin 
—with the call letters KCIA 
or WC1A — and be fed all the 
network news shows and 
out-takes. But they decided 
it would be cheaper to buy 
one of the network news - 
employees, thus tapping the 
news-gathering apparatus. 
It’s no more shocking a 
thing than planting some- 
body in the morgue of the 
New York Times so the 
agency can have access to 
that paper’s terrific files. 

What disturbs students of 
CIA like Hughes Rudd, the ' 
CBS correspondent who has 
received numerous offers, is 
the agency’s style. “They got 
it into their heads that I 
spoke fluent Flemish,” Rudd 
explained. “They persisted 
in that for five years. 

“Every time they offered 
me a job they spoke Flem- 
ish. It’s hard for me to even 
understand French. ‘Tlijs 
language is gibberish,’ Pel 
tell them. ‘Come on, Rudd,’ 
they’d say. ‘We know yo\f 
speak Flemish.’ I finally had 
to tell them they weren’t of- 
fering enough money. They 
understood that. Boy, it was 
spooky.”' 

To this day, Rudd told me,, 
he still runs into CIA agents 
at the press bars, “They 
turn their backs on me. It 
shows you how' smooth they 

arc.” f 

„ 1 
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: ■ Lean back in the chair. Re- 
[ lax;. Don’t fiddle with the lie 
detector wires. Concentrate on 
the ceiling and toll the 
strange man about your sex 
life. Please supply names and 
addresses of references. 

The above is not the opener 
in an X-rated film about the 
future. Rather, it is the pre- 
employment “interview” a 
young college student says he 
underwent this month at the 
National Security Agency, the 
super-secret, code-making, 
code-breaking civil and mili- 
tary communications unit 
headquartered at Ft. Meade, 
Md. 

The job candidate, who has 
complained to the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee, says the NSA “interview” 
took place in a small room 
'.with a mirror on one side. He 
says ho was told lie, could he 
observed and photographed 
through the mirror. 

■ With him in the room was 
an NSA employee, who oper- 
ated what was said to he 
polygraph (or lie detector) ma- 
chine. The “interview” took 
about three hours, and this, is 
part of what the student says 
he was asked: 

o Are you a Communist? 

o Have you had any employ- 
ers . not listed oil the 
application? 

® Have you ever been court- 
martialed? 


0 Have you ever taken 1 
drugs of any kind? * 

■ c Do you know the meaning 
of terms such as “fellatio.” ] 
o Give the names and ad- ’ 
dresses of at least one person i 
you’ve had sexual relations (of 
some kind) with. 

And so forth. 

The idea, the interviewer 
' said, was not to pry hut to 
! find out how “honest and 

1 truthful” he could he with the 
s government. 

: The Subcommittee says that 

each year NSA and its coun- 
terpart, the Central Intel- 
. ligence- Agency, give about . 
, 9,000 lie detector tests. Not all 
" of them are like the particular 
[ interview described, of course, 

3 but it’s enough to make one 
; wonder what sort of political 

2 and romantic data the agen- 
cies come up with. 

One who wonders is Sen.! 
\ Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D-N.C.). Next; 

week, he will introduce a bill' 
’ that would outlaw all em-| 
s ployee lie detector tests (18 


brass arc spending a five-day 
weekend in Virginia Beach. 

The conference at the Cava- 
lier Beach Hotel, complete 
with' wives arid families,' is to 
exchange ideas and come up 
with new ways to serve the 
government' better and, uh, 
cheaper! 

Everybody Hoodwinked: 
American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees says just 
about everybody is being had, 
financially, under a new gov- 
ernment scheme to raise col- 
lege graduates’ starting pay. 

■ Civil Service Commission 'is 
• planning to boost beginning 
/salaries for college people 
. nearly $1,500 a year by up- 
' grading job classifications to 
, GS 7, which pays about $8,500 
: a year. ' 


AFGE .president John F. • 
Criner says the upgrading pro- 
posal would mean $12.5 mil- 
lion a year more for about 
10,000 new workers. But he - 
says it .would -actually cost- 
rank-and-filers $250 billion ' 
■next year. ; , 

AFGE statisticians figure ! 
the loss would come about be- 
cause the college upgrading, 
would transfer five profes- 
sional job classifications out 
of the GS 5 level to GS 7. Gov- 
ernment salaries arc based on 1 
studies ■ of private industry ■ 
pay, and AFGE says the “up- 
grading” would change the 
guide posts used and result in ■ 
lower salary recommendations 
for government people next ; 
January. 


pjoyutf J.J.U 

agencies are now said to use, 
them), and also bar .them in; 
businesses involved in inter-! 
state commerce, I-Iis bill re- 
portedly provides no exemp- 
tions for the NSA, CIA, Atom- - 
ic Energy Commission, State 
Department or others who 
now find them necessary for 
some in-house probes. 

■Somebody has suggested 
that when administration wit- 
nesses testify on (and against) 
the new Ervin bill, that they 
bo strapped to lie detector ma- 
chines first, just to determine 
how “honest and truthful” 
they can be with the govern- 
ment. 

Away From It All: General 
Services Administration’s top 
regional officials and local 
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By LABBY SPEAKS 
■- 1 .Tribune Staff Writer 
' ‘BERKELEY - The Univer- 
sity of California’s S p r o u 1 
Steps — scene of many fer- 
vent speeches against Ameri- 
can imperialism — marked a 
unique milestone in its history 
yesterday. 

There was a noon rally 
against North Vietnamese im- 
perialism. ' 

Sponsoring the rally was the 
campus chapter of American , 
Youth for a Just Peace, whose 
speakers persevered through 
an hour of jeers, shouts and 
chants to hear applause at the 
end. 

The AYJP’s position is t 
down the middle. The group’s 
press leaflet said “the time 
has come for the United 
States to withdraw from Viet- 
nam,” but in a way “which 
allows the South ■ Vietnamese 
people to lake up their own 



political science, introduced 
the next speaker, Bob Dickey, 
21, just back from Vietnam, 
where lie organized against' 
the April 24 peace movement. 

Dickey says he is traviing 
the country and met Feffer- 
man after seeing a television 
program about AYJP. 

The volume of shouts lu- 
cre a s e d as Dickey yelled 
through the microphone that 
half of South Vietnam’s popu- 
1 a t i on has joined anti- 
communist groups. 

“Where’s your popular war 
now, people 3 ,! That’s 50 per 
cent,” Dickey shouted, 
i ‘Brad Cleavcland, 38, came 
up from the crowd and inter- 
im pt eel Dickey, demanding 
that lie "tell the people where 
you come from, what you do.” 


persons had gathered ■ tightly , right to free speech,” he said, 
around the microphone, and “You have to do some home- 
several small, scattered knots 
of people argued h e a t e cl 1 y 


among the crowd. 

.Speaking was Nguyen Van 
Dilm, 24, a Vietnamese stu- 
dent studying at Ohio Univer- 
sity in Athens, Ohio. He said ■ 
he was on vacation in the Bay ‘ 
Area and met AYJP members 
at their table in the Sproul 
Plaza. 

Nguyen, speaking in halting-- 
English amid a rising 
phony of shouts, said, 


“The movement sure had- 
gone downhill In eight yoaiW’ 

Burnett muttered. 

Fefferman closed the rally, 
; and spectators clapped loudly ' 
as he said to those who 
j e c r e d, “You’ve had .your 
turns to demonstrate; it’s our 
turn today.” 

The AYJP chapter at 
eaeoL Berkeley is about a month 
I am old. Natiohally, the organ ixa- 


tbe 

are 


Viet- tion has about 20 chapters and 
anti- 5,000 members. 


Cleaveland, n o w. a non- 
struggle against North Viet- student living at 2057 Univer- 
namese imperialism.” sit y Ave -> was prominent in 

“Wo are not a ‘pro-war’ tho campus ’ 1864 Free Speech 


sure that most of 
n a m e s e people 
govern m e n t (south) and AYJP was founded in Wash- ■ 
anti-foreigners. - ington, D.C., by individuals, ' 

“B u t American students, mostly young, opposed to leg- 
they take that for pro- islatlon^that would Jprce the 

Communist feelings, and I am 
sure that this is not true.” 

“Are you CIA?” someoiii 


United States to withdraw un- 
conditionally from Vietnam. 

/ Most of AYJP’s founders 
belonged to two older groups, 


group,” AYJP leader Dan 
.Fefferman shouted over the 
jeers, “In the past tho debate 
has been between the hawks 
and the doves. It is time that 
the owls made themselves 
known,” 

Fefferman spoke less than a 
minute at the start of the ral- 
ly before being interrupted by 
the first in a series of epi- 
thets. 

The crowd grew from 100 to 
300 spectators during the ral- 
ly, and many listened silently, 
but enough didn’t to drown out 
tlip loudspeakers periodically ‘ 
with their hostile shouts: 


Movement 

Cleaveland repeatedly inter- 
rupted Dickey with his de- 
mands, and Fefferman asked 
campus. police officer Pat Ca- 
sey to move him away. Casey 
ushered Cleaveland. to the side 
and after a short conversation 
s a i d, “Let’s go, let’s go. 
You’re excluded.” 

Cleaveland refused to go. 
Casey arrested him on 
charges of disturbing the- 
peace and' resisting arrest. 
More than a dozen spectators 
followed the pair to police of- 
fices in Sproul Hall, and one, 


Jeffrey Kimura, 39, was ar- 
“Ho, IIo, Ho Chi Minh, NFL resled 011 charges of assault- 
Js gonna win!” • Jng a police officer. 

Kimura, a f r e s h m a n in, 
: chemistry, and Cleaveland- 
were ordered off campus un- 


“Thal's a lie!” 

CIA running dogs! CIA run- 


ning dogs!” 
Fefferman 


20 , 


a senior 


m 

- . -i 


days. 

$500; 


der state law for 14. 
Cleavoland’s bail was 
Kimura’s, $3,0C0. 

Someone disconnected the 

Approve#>Fw Release 

staff worker plugged it 
again. By this time, about 


shouted. 

“I’m not CIA,” the Viet- 
namese retorted. • 

Spectators were beginning 
to shout, “Let them speak!” 

Jim Burnett came to the mi- 
crophone for AYJP, and as he 
spoke the hostile shouts began 
to ebb. He talked largely with- 
out interruption. 

Spectators in the crowd had 
clapped occasionally, and now 
the applause was picking up. 

Burnett, like Cleaveland, 
was a veteran of the Free 
Speech Movement. On Oct. 2, 

1984, he was among first stu- 
dents to sit down on the 
Sproul Plaza to block a police 
car, a major event in the 
FSM. 

Burnett, 34, now is on the! 
national board of the Socialist 
Party and teaches at Queens. 

College, N.Y. 

“Greetings to free speech 
land,”. Burnett said. He spoke 
against the North Vietnamese 
government, then chided the 

' e£ k lei Ji (CJ ArrRdRSsfla^ 601 R000200050002-6 

has been concerned about the' 


the Freedom L eadership 
Foundation or the United Stu- 
dent Alliance, which unlike 
AYJP are tax-exempt and' ; 
can’t act politically. 

Last summer, an AYJP del- 
egation including Fefferman : 
went to South Vietnam as 
guests of its government and- 
also visited Cambodia. 

The North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment invited a delegation 
from the U.S. National Stu- 
dent Association, and now the 
AYJP is actively criticizing 
the “Joint Treaty for Peace” 
'brought back by NSA. AYJP 
spokesmen say it was signed 
by groups with no constituen- 
cy and doesn’t represent the 
Vietnamese people. ..... J 
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P,V BENJAMIN WELLES 

^ I vviuie ■ jiouse om^uiis cstiHiftwi- . r ,_ 

Special to Th»>i gw* as Times | . . <*-oo T .iIH!r.r» rrnilcl^ to M arc ^ ^ 

nr a c?LiT v Tr'TAisr Miv 10 — -incit flt lesst $o00“Ttiillion couj.* 

' WASHINGTO ’ y jj„jbe cut from the SS-billion spent 
President Nixo ni> ' annually on national intelti- 

considering a majoi rcorgaai , j ■ - .; 

jzation of the nations f oi ui gn i -t r _ 


intelligence activities to im 
prove output and cut co^ts. 


gence provided iuuui. * - ; : ’r T v ■ 

White 1 House officials estimate Armyh> incursion into Laos Leo 


dec! them. Some!n»ce to. the South Vietnamese' 


UVt; uuvj.-vn. , - . 

Tliose familiar wi-.h the plan 
say that the options range 
from creating a new Cabinet- 
level department or intelli- 
gence, to. merely strengthening 

The 

Rich 
|tral 

bal — * . 

tiie Pentagon and omcr fect- 
jeral agencies-. . : 

The reorganization plan has 
recently been 1 presented to 
President Nixon. It covers JO 
to 40 -typewritten pages and 
was " prepared primarily by 
[James R. Schlosinger, assistant 
director of the Office of Man- 
iagement and Budget, . and K. 
Wayne Smith, a former Pen- 
tagon systems analyst now on 
the National Security Council, 
staff. • : 

The informants say the plan 
grew from instructions Mr. 
Nixon gave his staff last au- 
tumn, to draft various reor- 
ganizations! and cost-cutting 
studies. 

Complaints Voiced 

Both the President and Hcn- 
[ry A. Kissinger, his assistant 
for national security affairs, 
[have frequently expressed dis- 
satisfaction over the erratic 
quality of the foreign intslii 

STATINTL" 


Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 
have said that while occasion- 
ally intelligence of extreme 
usefulness — such as the iu-| 
credibly detailed information 
on Soviet and Chinese Ccmmu- 
jnist missile development ob- 


ments as the riots that forced 
a political reshuffle in Poland 
last December. 

Mr. Nixon is particularly dis- 
satisfied, his associates say, by 


‘Their Estimates Were Better’ 

“Hanoi threw 35,000 men or 1 
four divisions against the 
17,000 in AUVN," said, one 
,n valued source. “They stripped 
INorth -Vietnam of troops, gnm- 
’bling that tho United .States 
wouldn’t invade tho North — 
and they were right. Their esti 
mates were better than ours.’ 

The most drastic option open 
to Mr. Nixon would be the cre- 
ation of a new department of 
intelligence to be headed by cn 
official of Cabinet runic. - It 
would combine tho Central In*^ 
telligence Agency with 15,000 
■civilian- emploves; the Defense 
Department’s code-cracking Na 


sat snea, ms assocnaea uj,./.,.- - 

the cost and size of the Gov- tional Security Agency v/nh 
ernment's global intelligence op-i 100,000 unuormed personnel 
orations when compared with land tis Dciense Inx'.ligmee 
their results. In addition to the! Agency with 3,000. fnu w.I.-,. 
Central Intelligence Agency Jspencis _ aoout SoCO-muucm 
five federal agencies are in-[ycr-r!y; the .Nmio.uil Sam.*-, 
volved in intelligence overseas. lAgoncy Sl-ml. LOi. ..nu mo --- 
At least 200,000 people are in-jfense Intelligence Agency bo00 
volved, 150,000 of. these uni- 
formed personnel in the De- 
fense Department. 

The President was seriously 
irritated, aides say, by two re- 
cent failures of the Pentagon’s 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 
numbers 3,000 and 


Services' 

Assistant’ Secretary of Detense 
has eMimated costs $2.9-bitlion 
vcnrlv, 

“V/hen you have tits autnor- 
i> v b"t don’t control tee re- 
sources,” a Defense Depan,- 
rneat official observed, you; 
tend to walk very softly.’ 

The President is said to re- 
gard Mr. Helms as the nation s 
most competent professional ’in- 
telligence officer. Lest montxi, , 
informants disclose, Mr. Nixon / 
wrote Mr. Helms congratulat- v 
inc/ the C.I.A. on its recent an-. • 

^uial estimate of Soviet dcicnse 
capabilities. • . 

To provide control over tne 

huge intelligence system and,' 
make it responsive to his needs, 

Mr. Nixon is -likely, his staff 
associates say, to ciioose one — 
or a combination of — the 1 
middle options before him that ■ . 
do 'not require Congressional 
approval. 

Closer Ties Possible. 

It is likely, oficials say, that 


foreign intelligence now yei-um evuiuayo.a »io.u v. ...... iw • 

formed not only by the C.I.A. 1 i quarters m Langley, Va., closer 
bu* 1 also by -the Army, Navy,}; to the White House, possibly 
W-1-nVn numbers 3 000 and and Air Force separately, j into the National Security 
£5. au cfd iwted S500-mil-lr.roi.nd the world. However, op-' iCouncil. staff. . , - 

ion yearly. One was faulty imposition would be fortneommg ! Officials conceacjtltat under 



teiibence prior to tho cborfivoliVom vested interests in the 
prison-camp raid at Sontay, in. armed services and in Congres,. 
North Vietnam, last November. Tney say, theremre, that Mr. 
The other was failure to fore- Nixon is umikoiy o 
cast North Vietnamese resist-! At the omcr cui of In- scale, 

— x — — ^informants report, Mr. Nixon- 

[could merely issue an ex- 
ecutive order defining — thusj 
■strengthening ■ — • tho authority, 
of Mr. Helms over the in:."i!i-j 
gence operations of such power, 
ful federal agencies as the : 
.Pentagon, the State Depart-I 
meat, tho Atomic Energy Com-, 
mission and the Federal Bureau, 
of Investigation. 

! •- Officers Meet Weekly 
■’ Their principal intelligence! 
.officers* meet weekly as mem- 
bers of the United States In- 
telligence Board. Mr. Helms, as 
•the President’s chief intelli- 
gence adviser and head of the 
C.I.A., presides, but his author- 
ity is unclear. It derives from a 
letter written by President Ken- 
nedy in 19-33 to John A. Mc- 
Cone, one of Mr. Heims, s prede- 
cessors, and has never been 
updated. . „ J 

.. While Mr. Helms has full 
control over the C.I.A., the 


si 


a reorganization Mr. Helms 
might relinquish to his deputy, 
Lieut. Gen. Robert E. Cushman,/ 
.of the Marine Corps, some of 
[his responsibility for the C.I.A. ’s j 
day-to-day collection opera- 
tions and concentrate, instead, 
on intelligence evaluation _ for 
the President. One possibility 
envisaged under the reorgan- 
ization would bo the creation 
by Mr. Helms of an evaluation 
staff in the White House drawn 
from the C.I.A, ’s Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence and its Office ^ 
of National Estimates. The 
latter prepares long - range 
studies in depth of potential 
[■trouble spots. 

Another would be the cvea-- 
tion by Mr. Nixon of a White' 
House intelligence evaluations 
staff made up of Mr. Helms, 
General Cushman, Lieut. Gen. 
Donald V. Bennett, director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agon- , 
cy, and Ray S. Cline, director -I 
of the State Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. . , 


>r 
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Pentagon’s worldwide mtelli- 
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U.S. Shifts Domestic Wiretap Plea 


Bv FRFl) I' GRAHAM jv. United States in 19o7, said 
sp«i»t t»T;« :;ew Yori mm. (wiretapping and other elec- 
WA-SHINGTON, May S— The Tronic. eavesgropping is covered 
Justice Department asked the.'oy the Fourth Amendment's 
Supreme Court today to upholdj'prohibition against “unreason- 
the Nixon Administration’s as-; able searches and seizures.” 
sertion that it had the legal au-jThe ruling declared police wire- 
thority to use wiretapping; ta PP' n 3 illegal unless a court 
against allegedly subversive;? rc * er was ootamed fust, but 
domestic groups without ob-, 1 ® ,7 s ';, opinion left open 
taining prior court approval. 'Whether the warrant procedure 
However, in appealing an ad-; v,a ® requited in national se- 
verse decision on this point to j cu £!.w cases, 
the Court, the Justice Depart-j Tae second decision, Alder- 
ment dropped its assertion that! 111 ?* 1 v> h-roted States in 1969, 
the “inherent power of thej?*^ an ^ criminal defendant 
President to safeguard the se-| R . a tight to see all tran- 
curity of the nation” gives thei s ? I jP^ ot bis •conversations 
executive branch the authority P !C ^ C< ? up over an illegal 1 po- 
to forgo the usual warrant pro- 1 IC ® listening oevice. Ihe pur- 
cedure when the subjects of'P° : ’-’, ls }° | ct deiendar.ts be as- 
the wiretaps are suspected of|? J . r , fb.at no _ illegally ob 
plotting against the Govern- 
ment.* 

Civil libertarians and some 


ment and ordered the Justice 
Department do turn 'wiretap 
transcript over to Lawrence R. 
Plamondon. He is a member 


lower court judges have ridi- 


tained evidence is being used 
against them. 

Controversial Cases 


jculed that argument as tanta- j f ore 


This meant that if warrant- 


Sign 


* . . - .. |ivivi 6 ii embassies, militant 

.Imount to an assertion that the j ] oac i ers and rac j a i extremists 
’agents of the Presided cam wer „ he!d tQ be *«iileg a l,” the 
ignore any of the Bill or RiohtS|Q 0vernm ent would be forced 


when they believe national se- 
curity is at stake. 

Solicitor General Erwin N. 
Griswold omitted the “inherent 
power” argument today in an 
appeal filed in the Supreme 
Court. He tacitly conceded that 
the Government was bound by 
the Bill of Rights in domestic 
security cases, as in other 
criminal investigations. But he 
argued that the Bill of Rights, 
;in the Fourth Amendment, does 
permit the Government to 
eavesdrop without court orders 
in such cases. 

The appeal brought to the 
Supreme Court for the first 
time a widely discussed con- 
troversy involving the highest 
considerations of national se- 
curity, individual privacy and 
the separation of powers. 

.It grew out of two Supreme 
Court decisions. The first, Katz 


either to turn the transcripts 
over to defendants or to drop 
the cases against 'them. 

. Government lawyers con- 
ceded privately that some de-, 
fendants in controversial cases 1 
had been overheard over de- 
vices planted in such highly 
sensitive locations that the Gov- 
ernment could never afford to 
admit that it had done the wire- 
tapping. 

This has led Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell to assert in 
a series of cases that, although 
the defendants were overheard 
over wiretaps placed without 
court authority, the Govern- 
ment did not have to disclose 
the transcripts because the taps 
were nonetheless legal. 

In the case it appealed today, 
Federal District Judge Damon 
J. Keith of the Eastern District 
of Michigan rejected this argu- 


!who has been accused of con- 
jspiracy in the bombing of a 
(Central Intelligence Agency of- 
jfice in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

| The United States Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
affirmed Judge eKith's ruling. 
It said that the Government 
might have the power to forgo 
court warrants in investiga- 
that foreign agents were sabo- 
teurs. Fie said the purpose of 
the Fourth Amendment was to 
shield Americans from police 
searches unchecked by the 
courts. 

In asking the Supreme Court 
to review that decision, Mr. 
Griswold stressed that the 
Fourth Amendment outlaws on- 
ly “unreasonable” searches and 
seizures — a qualification that 
he said “obviously Implies some 
flexibility.” 

He noted that the Supreme 
Court had recognized certain 
exceptions when searches- 
might be made without search 
warrants — such as when arrests- 
are being made or when evi- 
dence may be destroyed. And 
he argued that “this narrow' 
and important area of national 
security” should be recognized 
as another of those exceptions. 

In a final hint that the 
Government docs not consider 
its arguments to be exception- 
ally strong, Mr. Griswold asked 
that if the Court held the war- 
rantless miretaps to be illegal, 
it should modify the Alderman 
decision. He asked that in; 
domestic security cases the’ 
Government be allowed to let 
the trial judge and not the 
defendants see the transcripts' 
to decide if information ob- 
tained there was being used by 
the prosecution. j 


/ 
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If anyone had suggested a few years ago that Sam J. 
Ervin Jr. of North Carolina would be remembered 
as one of the Senate's most effective modern-day 
guardians of civil liberties, the very idea would have 
been hooted down. Except, of course, by white South- 
ern segregationists, who were mighty impressed with 
the way Ervin was standing up for their notions of 
liberty. 

In. those days, Ervin's national reputation, to the ex- 
tent that he had one, was as a tenacious battler against 
civil rights bills. Behind a desk piled high with law- 
books, he would spend hours on the Senate floor in- 
veighing against the wickedness of guaranteeing Ne- 
groes in the South the right to vote or buy a 
hamburger. Unlike the Eastlands and the Thurmonds, 
Ervin always couched his elaborate arguments in terms 
of constitutional law, not white supremacy. But those 
who noticed the difference - not many did -usually 
assumed that Ervin's racism was simply less blatant. 

Today, as chairman of the Senate subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, Ervin has emerged as the na- 
tion's best-known defender of the citizen's right to be 
let alone. 

It's an opportune time for somebody to play that 
role. The late 1960s and early 1970s have witnessed 
the most insidious proliferation of government snoop- 
ing and spying on ordinary Americans in the history of 
the republic. Ervin and his subcommittee have helped 
ventilate that scandal, most recently through a series 
of hearings that focused on the Army's surveillance of 
civilians -or "persons of interest," in the military's 
Kafkaesque phrase. Over the' past five years, the Ervin 
subcommittee was told, more than 1500 plainclothes 
Army agents were spying on all sorts of civilian politi- 
cal activity. Military spooks were on the floors of the 
Republican and Democratic national conventions in 
1968, in the tents of Resurrection City, in black stud- 
ies classes at New York University, on buses and 


trains bringing demonstrators to march on the Penta- 


gon. Information on the political beliefs and activities 
of millions, of Americans was fed into a computerized 
data bank at Baltimore's Fort Holabird, headquarters 
of the Army Intelligence Command, and into other 
military computers and secret files around the country. 



Ervin, a 74-year-old conservative Democrat from the 
mountains of North Carolina, is indignant about these 
revelations: "This has all the trappings of a police 
state in its worst form. We are in an era where funda- 
mental liberties are very much imperiled." The Penta- 
gon insists that all improper domestic spying has 
ceased, but Ervin is not so sure. He certainly is not 
willing to rely on "self-discipline on the part of the 
executive branch" -the remedy urged on the subcom- 
mittee by Assistant Attorney General William H. 
Rehnquist-as sufficient safeguard against future 
abuses by military or civilian snoopers. 

If Washington's and the nation's perceptions of Sam 
Ervin have changed dramatically, the man himself has 
changed very little. 

He arrived in the Senate in 1954 after a long career 
in North Carolina as a prominent lawyer and judge 
and immediately became embroiled in two benchmark 


controversies. One was school desegregation. The 
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month before Ervin was appointed to succeed the late 
Clyde R. Hoey, the Supreme Court had handed down 
the Brown decision. Ervin, fresh from the bench of his 
state's supreme court, promptly became the intellec- 
tual leader of the Southern bloc's resistance to that 
decision in the Senate. The other was the censure of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. Then-Minority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson put Ervin on the Senate's select committee 
appointed to deal with McCarthy, and the more he 
learned first-hand about the tactics of the senator from 
Wisconsin, the greater his revulsion. Ervin became a 
strong proponent of censure, declaring in a memo- 
rable floor speech: 'The issue before the American 
people is simply this: does the Senate of the United 
States have enough manhood to stand up to Senator 
McCarthy?" . [ 

In the years that followed, however, Ervin the Clag- 
hornian segregationist with the constitutional flourish- 
es drew most attention. Ervin, the man of deeply 
rooted libertarian instincts, went generally unnoticed. 
But in 1961, Ervin succeeded the late Thomas C. Hen-: 
nings of Missouri as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. Soon 
he was poking around in a variety of dusty corners, 
asking questions about the rights of Indians, the men-, 
tally ill, indigent criminal defendants and enlisted men 
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iVatYttS " denouncing Central Intelligence Agency are 
HuSed to fS of Federal Building at SW.Broadway 
and Main St. by demonstrators. Crowd, whicn stayed m 


Plainclothes and uniformed officers stand by. 
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By DICK JOHNSON 
Journal Staff Writer 


ididn’t, 


enter the third-floor of- Portland. The 


mimeogra; 


phed! Uo* salj “ ' M 


who 


As demonstrations go, it 
wasn’t bad. They quit at 5 p.m. 
Wednesday and went to the 
3 ark Blocks to sing. 

They didn’t like the Central 
ntelligence Agency and want- 
id to express their feelings to 
lersonncl in Rep. Edith 
Jreen’s office in tlie U.S 
Courthouse at SW Broadway 
md Main St 

the 


AT, ABOUT 3 p.m 
roup, with a bookstore propri- 
tor, Jim Hunt, acting as one 
f the spokesmen, had assem- 
led at the Broadway entrance. 
.Hunt insisted that all of the 


fice of Rep. Green 
.p wasn’t in town. 

Hunt said he wanted all Oi 
the demonstrators m Mrs. 
Green’s office at one time, and 
this met with a cool recep- 
tion by building officials and 
Mrs. Green’s staff. 

HUNT, who operates the 
Crossroads Bookstore, 31-1 sw 
Washington St., left his fo.low- 
iing, temporarily, to ascend to 
the third floor where, in Mrs. 

I Green’s office, he contented 
with Stan Swan, the represent- 
ative’s assistant in Oregon. 

Meanwhile, the orderly en- 
tourage on the ground level, 
[outside, was distributing leaf- 


sheets charged that i masse 3 ‘hvhose purpose is to 

States men and money have n asse vm 
'participated in conspiracies sdisrup- 


>ome 


- insisted that an oc •uie ***** *** ,y ^ 

75 per sons young and lets to any who would accept 

} J * rr-> A CArtl O til P-TTl . 


!ome even middle-aged, some 
lippie-type, some who just 
leaded shaves and some who 


them. . f 

The object of concern, speed- 
ically, was the CIA office m 


l/ 


anainst the peoples of Mozam 
bique, Greece, Egypt, Leba-: 
non, Syria, Guatemala, Domin- 
ican Republic, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, The Con-n 
go and British Guinea.” 

OTHER portions of the leaf- 
lets called to ‘‘our fellow Port- 
landers to consider the plea ot 
humanitarian and religious 
leaders; through peace and the 
progress of people (chiefly the; 
poor of the world) we will have 1 
harmony in the world. We ask 
all to petition Congress to 
change the priority of the 
spending done in our name. 
Cease the spending for subver- 
sion and destruction. 

A sprinkling of clergymen 
; helped hand out the leaflets. ■ 

Hunt said the group."whicn 
he referred to as “Faith-Wit- 
ness,” was asking Rep. 
[Green’s office to “bring pres- 
sure on the CIA and bring it; 
more under the control cf Con- 
gress,” He said a question was 
being raised as to whether CIA 
activities “serve the cause of 
.world justice and peace.” 

SWAN OFFERED to go 
along with previous determina- 
tions by officials that six of the 
group could confer with him 

° . T A . .... r ; 1 T «n.nt r <rniA f 
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leritering all at_once. , 


He "said he later offered to let 
them in five at a time, but that 
this was turned down. 

The demonstration was or- 
derly. Some passersby hurled 
verbal denunciations at . the 
group but these met with no re- 
sponse. . . , 

I But mostly, the principals of i 
! the demonstration were polite- 
i— and unbending. | 

1 AFTER his visit with Swan; 
in Mrs. Green’s office, ( Huntj 
said the demonstrators “ . . • 
might just as well visit that of- 
fice.” . . , 

The crowd moved forward — 
and stopped at the big swing 
ing doors. Federal officers 
Istood in front of them. 

Songs were sung — several 
Separate little meetings held 
t^.ore songs: “Ain’t gonna study 
war no more” (to the tune of 

“Down by the Riveside”) and) 
the chant: “What price do .we 
have?” 

Some people were admitted 
to the lobby of the building, but 
they weren't demonstrators. 
They mailed letters, 
i In the ranks of the demon- 
strators, a few noticed that 5 
p.m. had arrived. “Let’s go to 
the Park Blocks, have a short 
meeting, and sing some! 
songs.” The crowd broke up. "[J 
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By DICK JOHNSON 
Journal Staff Writer 


| didn’t, enter the third-floor of-.Porfcland. The mimeographcdj * U.S..Atty. Sic! Lezak "said the 

sheets charged that “United 'group would he barred from 


who 


.As demonstrations go, it 
wasn't bad. They quit at 5 p.m. 
Wednesday and went to the 
Park Blocks to sing. 

They didn’t like the Central i... , , 

Intelligence Agency and vmabftg* 
del to express their feelings to 


fice of Rep. Green - - 
wasn’t in town. 

Hunt said he wanted all of 
the demonstrators in Mrs. 
Green’s office at one time, and 
this met with a cool recep 


p c v s o n n e 1 in Rep. Edith 
Green’s office in the U.S. 
Courthouse at SW Broadway 
and Main St. 

AT, ABOUT 3 p.m., the 
group, with a bookstore propri- 
etor, Jim Hunt, acting as one 
of the spokesmen; had assem- 
bled at the Broadway entrance. 

Hunt insisted that ail of the 


Mrs. Green’s staff, 

HUNT, who 'operates the 
Crossroads Bookstore, 314 SW 
Washington St., left his follow- 
ing, temporarily, to ascend to 
the third floor where, in Mrs. 
Green’s office, lie conferred 
with Stan Swan, the represent- 
ative’s assistant in Oregon. 

Meanwhile, the orderly en- 
tourage on the ground level, 
outside, was distributing leaf- 


sheets charged that 

States men and money Jurvci ’entering all at once, 
participated in conspiracies' Lezak said he was not per- 


against the. peoples of Mozam- 
bique, 'Greece, Egypt, . Leba- 
non, Syria, Guatemala, Domin- 
ican Republic, Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, The Con- 
go and British Guinea.” 


milting groups to come in oi: 
masse “whose purpose.' is to 
disrupt government.”- 
He said lie later offered to let 
them in five at a time, but that 
this was turned down. 

The demonstration was or 


some 75 persons, young and; lets to any who would accept 
some even middle-aged, some them, 
hippie-type, some who just The object of concern, specif- 
needed shaves and some wholically, was the CIA office in. 


OIHiitt pwhoiis of bis leaf-i forty. Some passersby hurled 
lets called to our fellow I- on.- 1. verbal denunciations at the 
landers Reconsider the plea o r \ group but these met with no re- 
Tiumamtariau and religious j S p 0n .- e 
lenders; through peace and tlicf Bu t mostly, the principals of! 
progress of people (chiefly the- the demonstration were polite; 
poor of the world) we will havcj!.— and unbending, 
harmony in the world. We ask"; AFTER his visit with Swan; 
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all to petition Congress to' 
change the priority of the 
spending done in our name. 
Cease the spending for subver- 
sion and destruction.” 

,-A sprinkling" of clergymen \ 
helped hand out. the leaflets! | 
Hunt said the group, which; 
-lie referred to as “Faith-Wit-i 
'ness,” was asking Rcp.f 
j Green’s office to “bring 1 pres-i 
sure on the CIA -and bring it; 
more under the control of Con- 
gress.” He said a question was 
being raised as to whether CIA 
activities “serve the cause of 
: world justice and peace. 


in Mrs. Green’s office, Hunt 
said the demonstrators " . . . 
might just as well visit that of- 
fice.” : 

The crowd moved forward — 
and stopped at the big swing- 
ing doors. Federal officers 
stood in front of them. 

Songs were sung — several . 
separate little meetings held 
more songs: “Ain’t gonna study 
war no more” (to the tunfc of. 


“Down by the Rivcside”) and 
the chant: M What .price do we 
have?” 

Some people were admiu ’d 
j to the lobby of the building, but 
1 SWAN OFFERED to go; they weren’t demonstrators, 
along with previous delermina-i .They mailed letters. 

,'tions by officials that six of the! ' In the ranks of the demon;- 


: group could confer with him. 


stralors, a few noticed that 3 
p.m. had arrived. “Let’s go to 
the Park Blocks, have a short 
m c c t i n g, and sing some 
songs.” 'The crowd broke up. / 
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By Bob Woodward 

Sentinel Reporter 

“We have no public 
relations department,” 
said the telephone opera- 
tor at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency after 
answering a call with the 
simple statement of the 
number called, “351 - 
1 100 .” 

According to an agency 
spokesman, the CIA has “no 
press relations, no public rela- 
tions. Most of the time we say, 
‘No comment,’ . . and always 
on the substance of intellig- 
ence, the method and sources." 

In Contrast to the S30 mil- 
lion in Pentagon public rela- 
tions spending reported in the 
controversial CBS-TV docu- 
mentary, “The Selling of the 
' Pentagon," the CIA does not 
appear to be very much in the 
public relations business. 

Richard Helms, CIA direc- 
tor, however, broke a five year 
precedent last week and gave 
his first public speech, but pub- 
lic contact with the CIA is gen- 
erally confined to recruitment 
of new employes and dealings 
with ‘‘patriotic people" who 
have traveled abroad, the 
agency spokesman explained. 

The CIA "only receives 10 
to 12 calls a day from the press, 
students, free lance writers and 
public," a spokesman said. He 
added, “This is an open demo- 
cratic society. When I can an- 
swer, I do.” The spokesman 
said he and his assistant are the 



and Congressional committees. 

Another informed govern- 
ment official estimated that the 
CIA has over 10,000 employes 
in the U.S., several thousand 
abroad on the payroll, and 
spends well over S500 million a 
year. 

"We are characterized as 
the silent service of the coven- , , nn 

ment,” the official spokesman ; j N ixo ‘ n toofc offic ° r 



' S a Dcmocrat but The spokesman wou!d : 
tor hfo eP 'j 0n as direc- neither confirm nor deny var- 
■ _ Dy President Nixon. An ious newspaper speculations 

s^-^^°y cr ^ enlS0urce lhat Helms gave the speech 
it is likely Helms will re- because of recent attacks on 


main the director, and Nixon 
has been pleased with his work, 
though initial intentions were 
; only to keep the Jonscn ap- 
| pointee on lor one year after 


Telephone callers to the- 
CIA are quietly greeted by the 
operator with the number, 351- 
1 100, instead of the agency 
name because "operators 
across the country could be 
heard opening their keys” to 
listen- to conversations years 
ago w-hen the name was used 
after a call was answered, the 
spokesman said. 

The name on the CIA head- 
quarters building in McLean,^ 
Va. was taken down y'ears ago 
"during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration because of too many 
tourists," he remarked. 

“Patriotic people" who call 
after traveling abroad are re- 
ferred to a downtown Washing- 
ton, D.C. office to give reports, 
the spokesman said. He would 
not give the address of this off- 
ice. 

If a telephone caller insists 
on giving information over the 
telephone and not in persons, 
the CIA refuses, the spokes- 
man said. “We assume it’s a 
screwball,” he added. 

A request for information 

— -V , on the CIA brought the follow- 

only staff members who handle ing information in the next 

nnKlir* 1 ni r*i«e ^ 1 . _ *>*> . . 1 « * 


these few, public inquiries. 

New CIA employes are re- 
cruited at "200 to 300 universi- 
ties each year,” he said. The 
chief foreign, intelligence 


Last week Helms gave his 
first public speech in nearly five 
years as head of the agency. 

Speaking before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. - 

April 14, Helms said the CIA range of facts.” 
was not an "invisible govern- 
ment — a law unto itself, en- 
gaged in provocative, covert 
activities repugnant to a demo- 
cratic society, and subject to no 
controls" 

The jaw establishing the 
agency in 1947, Helms said, 

“specifically forbids the Cntral 
Intelligence Agency from hav- 
ing any police, subpena.or law- 
enforcement powers ... in 
short, we do not target on 
American citizens." ' " ' " 

Helms went on to outline 
the specific Congressional and 
Presidential controls to which 
the CIA is subject. Emphasiz- 
ing the restriction on CIA invo- 
lvement in either politics, for- 
eign policy, or even answering - 
its critics, He! ms said: 

The nation must to a' de-. 
gree take it on faith that we’.too 
are honorable men devoted to 
her service." . 

He attacked CIA critics 
who. take “advantage of the 
traditional silence of those en- 
gaged in intelligence (and) say 
things that are either vicious, or 
jjust plain silly,” Helms in di- 


surveillance by the F3I which 
is often linked with the CIA. 
Also, the CIA has been rather 
widely charged with extensive 
involvement in the Vietnam 
war. In his speech Helms said, 
“We cannot and must not take 
sides. The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited to 
providing facts - the agreed 
facts -- and the whole known 


mail: a 32-page pamphlet of 
Quotations from U.S. Presi- 
dents from George Washington 
to Richard M. Nixon on' the 

. . — 0 .. .... — value of intelligence; a recruit- ijuot pium sjny< tneims mdi 

agency runs no TV ads, no ra- ing brochure on the “Intellia- r ' A, Do , 

dio ads and only an occasional ence Professions"; a small gen- r \ eC n* F Y* rn Pt? rts 

printed advertisment, the era! description of the agenev- 

spokesman said. When objec- and two magazine article rc- ! ° ? tnl ‘P fhe ,. dru 3 ^ 
tions arc filed about campus prints, one an interview with a ’ A s°k .ffh™ fu , exarn P !e - 
recritment the CIA moves to former C IA director. Admiral! en^ki^ p^cT TciA 

in h g h?S. f tae7 ,0rneeW -S™ F ' , Rab °. r PA- and nnJspokesman'saiJrreflected-a 

He said he d cou!d not dis- * gowns -- S S'cToaks'nd p neral . concern l _ hat ^ailt up 
close how manv emnloves fhe S u 0t • k L s and d 4g- over the years. People have 
CIA has oT even d? cuss he P n c ” f h . ang . th . c Swarded; been misled by the melodrama 
CIA bud-etsfnee it is onlv to ™,, of Spy hcad 9oarters. of spy stories. It was timely and 
■ be dealt with confidentially by P j; Ry .. a Sreat centi;r of area he thought is was in the na-l 
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: The United States Court of Appeals organization of being radical or sub- 

■ for the Sixth Circuit in Cincinnati has versive, and can do so without a war- 

■ prudently short-circuited the govern- rant. v ' 


ment’s broadly asserted wiretap pow- 
! ers, upholding'a Detroit federal court 
, ruling that the Justice Department is 
' violating the Constitution by wiretap- 
' .ping wihout prior court authoriza- 
tion. ■ • • •• 

I - The ruling challenges Attorney 
' Gen. Mitchell’s assertion of the so- 
called “inherent” powers of a presi- 
dent to authorize electronic or other 
surveillance techniques in cases 
, involving the. national . security, 

, including his own authority, repre- 
senting the White House, to alone 
. determine the need “to protect the 
nation from attempts of domestic 
organizations to' attack and subvert 
the existing structure of govern- 
ment.” 

In other words, " "the executive- 
branch has an “inherent right” to tap 
' wires any time it suspects domestic 


Both the district and appeals courts 
said not so— that no such right exists 
under the Constitution— and we 
salute the rulings as forthright and 
, unequivocal support of the Fourth 
Amendment requirement that war- 
rants be issued, on probable cause, 
before a place is searched. 

. Electronic snoopery has been gain- 
ing ground at every turn, and it has 
been all too. easy for the government 
to get court permission to conduct 
electronic spying. As we noted when 
the question first arose (in connection 
with the Michigan trial of three 
“White Panthers” charged with 
bombing the Ann Arbor offices of the 
. Central _ ^ Intelligenc e A g en cy), t o / 
Ignore* due process of law by giv- 
ing government such power without 
even 1 a court check could lead to a 
time when due process is meaningless ’ 



and Americans are .subject to the 
whims of whatever administration is 
in power. 

4 

The Supreme Court will doubtless 
• have the final word on this, and it 
must be h’oped the appeals codrt find- 
ing is upheld. In the name of our 
■ essential freedoms, the “inherent 
right” argument ought to be knocked 
„ in the head for good. If Mr. Mitchell 
had his way, the government could 
snoop on anybody or any group at 
any time — and who would decide 
whether a given person .or organiza- 
tion was radical or subversive? 

Even granting the best of intentions 
on the' part of the present administra- 
tion, this is an open-ended doctrine 
that in the wrong hands’eould lead to 
spying without limit. This is inimical 
to the functioning of a free society. 

If a president has the power to sus- 
pend one constitutional protection, in 
the name of national security, then he 
has the power to suspend all others 
by the same fiat— free speech, free 
press, trial by jury, due process of" 
law.' "Such power cannot be counten- 
anced. • 


If the government deems it neces- 
' sary to the national security to use 
wiretap or similar methods of surveil- 
lance, then it must first convince a 
judge there is probable cause for the 
action. No responsible judge will hesi- 
tate if convinced the security of the 
nation is involved. 
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Cuba Missjle- Crisis 

BY CHALMERS 31. ROBERTS 

Efrduslvc t« Tr.e Tims* from the Wa*!:>.5lsn Pert 

: WASHINGTON— In. his first pub- ; 

■ lie speech as director cl the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Richard Helms 
said Wednesday that "a number of 
well-placed and courageous Rus- 
sians" helped ■ the United States 
identify Soviet weapons m Cuba 
during the 10G2 missile crisis. 

He mentioned no names, but the 
reference appeared clearly to be to 
Col. Cleg Penkovsky, the Soviet in- 
telligence officer who brought much 
information out during visits to 
London in the 16 months before the 
missile crisis. Penkovsky was arrest- 
ed that October and was subsequent- 
ly executed for treason. . ' 

"The ‘ Fenkovskv Papers,” pub- 
lished as a book in 1065, were widely 
believed to be based on CIA interro- 
gations, and the claim was made in 
the introduction that Penkovsky'? 
information was invaluable during 
the crisis in evaluating the threat 
from. Russian missiles. 

However, not until Helms' speech 
Wednesday at a luncheon of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors had an American official in 
a position to know come so close to 
crediting Penkovsky openly. 

Helms detailed the kind of work 
' the CIA and other U.S. intelligence 
•agencies did at the time, trying. to 
separate fact from fiction about 
what Russian Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was doing in Cuba. 


Helms then Included 
this paragraph: "Our intel- 
ligence files in Washing- 
ton, however— thanks toXJ- 
2 photography of the So- 
viet Union and to a num- 
ber of well-placed and 
courageous Russians who 
helped us— included a 
wealth pf information on 
Soviet missile systems. 
We had descriptions or 
photographs of the mis- 
siles, their transporters 
and other associated 
equipment, and character- 
istic sites in the’ Soviet 
Union," 

This enabled specialists, 
with the help of pictures 
taken over ' Cuba, Helms 
said, to "tell President 
Kennedv the exact scope 
of the threat" in determin- 
ing whether the Soviet 
missiles were capable of 
striking at the United 
States if Mr. Kennedy 
gave the Russians an ulti- 
matum for their removal. 

With that secret data. 
Helms said, "we were able 
to inform the President 
precisely how long it 
would take (the Russians) 
to make the missile sites 
in Cuba operational." 

Helms said knowledge of 
Russian weaponry deve- 
loped by the CIA, plus its 
understanding "of Soviet 
knowledge of our pro- 
•gress," helps the govern- 
ment decide how much 
money to invest in new 
weapons. 

"If good intelligence can 
narrow down the choices." 
he said, "it can save the 


TT.S.taxp ayers ma riy t im e s 
its tost." ■ 

Mich of Helms’ speech 
was a defense of the CIA 
against charges that it is 
an "i n v i s i b 1 e govern 
merit" He denied report 
that the CIA is "somehow 
invdVed in the world drug 
tra do.” Without mention 
ing recent charges against 
the FBI, Helms said, "We 
do rut target on American 
citizens." 

• Tie closest Helms came 
to discussing the CIA's 
role in current policy 
issuss was his reference to 
the jjresent strategic arms 
limitation talks. He said it 
woiiH be "unthinkable" to 
condiude a SALT agree- 
ment; with the Soviet 
Unkr. "without the means . 
for monitoring c o m p 1 i- 
ance" 

He did not discuss the 
CIAk role in the observa- 
tion satellite program or 
in electronic eavesdrop- 
ping used for that purpose 
only. He did say that the 
United States can safely 
undertake such an agree- 
ment "only if it has ade- 
quate. intelligence assets 
to assure itself that the So- 
viets are living up to their 
part" 

‘ Heims also said that the 
CIA wants to talk to pri- 
vate citizens who may 
have acquired useful in- 
formation abroad, but that 
if such a person "does not 
want to talk to us, we go 
away quietly." 

Referring to student 
protests against the CIA, 
Heins said. "If some stu- 
dent groups object to our 
recruiting on campus, we 
fall back to the nearest fe- 
deral office building." 

Helms said it was "for 
Congress to decide" how 
the -CIA is to be supervised 
but that" "elements" of the 
Senate and House Appro- 
priations and Armed Ser- 
• vices committees "are told 
-more about our operations 
- than is known to most of 
. the personnel in our high- 
I v c ompar tmentalized 
agency." 
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Excerpts From Speech by Helms to Soci 


Special toT.U* Ne- Vor’-c Tim Vs 


WASHINGTON. April 14— 
Following are excerpts from 
an address by Richard Halms, 
Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 

I welcome this opportunity 
to speak to you today' about 
the place of an intelligence 
service in a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

In doing so, I recognize 
that there is a paradox which" 
' I hope can be dispelled: 

On the one hand, I can as- 
• sure you that the quality of 
foreign intelligence available 
to the United States Govern- 
ment in 1971 is better than it 
has ever been before. 

On the other hand, at a 
time when it seems to me to 
be self-evident that our Gov- 
ernment must bo kept fully 
informed oh foreign develop- 
ments, there is a persistent, 
and growing body of criti- 
cism which queslio.ns the need 
and the propriety fora demo- 
cratic society to have a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

I am referring to the as- , 
sertions that the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency is an “in- 
visible government,” a law 
unto itself, engaged in pro 
vocative covert activities re- 
pugnant to a democratic so- 
ciety and subject to no con- 
trols. 

This is an outgrowth, I sup- 
pose, of an. inherent Ameri- * 
can distaste for the peace- 
time gathering of intelli- 
gence. Our mission, in tiie ; 
eyes of many thoughtful 
Americans, may appear to be 
in conflict with some of the 
traditions and ideals of our 
free society. 

May I emphasize at this 


point that the statute [Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947] 
specifically forbids the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to 
have any police, subpoena or 
law-enforcement powers, or 
any" domestic security func- 
tions. I can assure you that 
except for .the normal re- 
sponsibilities for protecting 
the physical security of our 
own personnel, our facilities, 
and our classified informa- 
tion, we do not have ary 
such powers' and function's; 
we have never sought any; 
we do not exercise any. 'In 
short, we do not target o.i 
American citizens. 

In matters directly affect- 
ing the security of the United 
'States, the President and his 
National jSsfltritY. , jC&uswll „ 
want whApPPOM©Q'F;Pr 
tional” intelligence — evalua- 
tions which reflect the con,- 
siHprpd nnd ni.d'rrrmnr. 


of N ewspaper Editor 


of all of the intelligence com- 
ponents of the United States 
Government, The production 
and dissemination of this 
national intelligence is the 
responsibility and the pri- 
mary' function of tiie Centra! 
Intelligence Agency, 

_ We not only have no stake 
in policy debates, but we can 
not and must not take sides. 
The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited 
to providing facts^-the agreed 
facts — and the- whole known 
-range of facts— relevant to the 
problem under consideration. 
Our role extends to the es- 
timate function — tiie projec- 
tion of likely developments 
from the facts — but not to 
advocacy. 

Ironically, cur efforts to: 
obtain foreign intelligence in 
this country have generated 
'some of the more virulent cri- • 
ticism of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It is a fact that we have, 
as I said, no domestic secur- 
ity role, but if there is a 
chance that a private Amer- 
ican citizen traveling abroad 
has acquired foreign informa- 
tion that can be useful to the 
American policy-maker, we 
are certainly going to try to 
interview him. 

If there is a competent 
young graduate student who 
is interested in working for 
the United States Govern- 
ment, we may well try to 
hire him. 

The trouble is that to 
those who insist on seeing 
us as a pernicious and per- 
vasive secret government, 
our words “interview” and 
“hire” translate into suborn, 
subvert and seduce, or some- 
thing worse. 

We use no compulsion If 
a possible source of infor- 
mation does not want to talk 
to us, we go away quietly. 

If some student groups ob- 
ject to our recruiting on 
campus, we fall back to the 
nearest Federal office build- 
ing. 

^Similarity, u r e welcome 
the opportunity to place re- 
search contracts with the 
universities, but again, these 
are strictly voluntary. 

And so I come to the . 
.fundamental question of rec- 
onciling the security needs 
of an intelligence service 
with the basic principles of 
our democratic society. At 
the root of the problem is 
.secrecy, because it is axio- 

Re tease 2G)Oi1/0iM)4 : 

service — whatever type of 
government it serves — must 
wrao itself in as much se- 


crecy as possible in order to 
operate effectively. 

If we disclose how much 
we know, the opposition is 
handed on a platter highly 
damaging indications of how 
and where we obtained tiie 
information, in what way his 
security is vulnerable, and 
who may have helped us. He 
can seal off the breach in 
his defenses, roll up the 
agents, and shut off the flow 
of information. 

I cannot give you an. easy 
answer to the objections 
raised by those who consider 
intelligence work incompat- 
ible with democratic princi- 
ples. The nation must to a 


degree take it on faith that 
we too are honorable men 


devoted to her service. I can 
assure you that we are, but 
I am precluded from dem- 
onstrating it to the public. 

I can assure you that what 
1 have asked you to take on 
faith, the elected officials uf 
the United States .Govern- 
ment watch over extensively, 
intensively and continuously. 

Starting with the executive 
branch, the Central Intdli 
gence Agency operates un- 
der the constant supervision 
and direction of the National 
Security Council. No signifi- 
cant foreign program, of any 
kind is undertaken without 
the prior approval of an 
N.S.C. subcommittee which 
includes representatives of 
, the President, the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

In addition, we report pe- 
riodically and in detail on 
the whole range of foreign 
intelligence activities to the 
President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Beard, a 
group of men who have dis- 
' tinguished themselves in Gov- 1 
eminent, industry, education 
and the professions. 

Our budget is gene over 
line for line by the Office 
of Management and Budget: 
and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress as 
well. 

There are elements of the 
Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees in both 
tiie Senate and the House 
which— like the President’s 
board — are told more about 
our activities and our opera- 
tions than is known to most 
of the personnel in our high- 
ly cempartmented agency- 
But how, in the ciyi. we are 


The same objectivity 
which makes us useful to 
our Government and our 
country leaves us uncomfort- 
ably aware of our ambiguous 
'place in it. .We. may chafe 
under tiie criticism we do 
not answer, but we under- 
stand as well as anyone tiie 
difficulties and the contradic- 
tions of conducting foreign 
' intelligence operations on be- . 
half of a free society. 

We are, after all, a part 
of this democracy, and we. 
believe in it. We would not 
want to see our work distort- 
its values and its principles. 
■We propose to adapt intel- 
ligence to American society, 
not vice versa. 

We believe, and I say this 
solemnly, that our work is 
necessary to permit this 
country to grow on in a fear- 
some world and to find its 
LW. into a better and more 
il one. 
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In short, the Central In- 
telligence Agency is not and 
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It’s very rare that the CIA gets caugnt flatfootcd, but 
' the other clay when Red China invited the United States 
to send a table-tennis team to Peking, the Central In- 
telligence Agency discovered it had no champion ping- 
pong players in the organization -whom it could send 
along on the trip. 

CIA officials were going crazy trying to find someone 
' before the U.S. team left for Peking last Saturday. 

In panic, the CIA officials decided to hold a crash 
program in ping-pong. Neighbors who live around Lang- 
ley, Va., where the top-secret agency is located, reported 
seeing truckloads of ping-pong tables going through the 
gates. 

. _ They have reported that they can’t sleep at night be- 
cause -of the noise of thousands of balls being hit back 
and forth across the tables set up in the CIA gymnasium. 

” Any agent who ever played ping-pong in boy’s camp 
or at the beach had been given leave from his regular 
duties and brought to Langley in hopes he might be 
developed into a champion ping-pong player before the 
U.S. team took off for Peking. 

The CIA . also held an Employees’ Ping-Pong Tourna- 
ment during lunch hour with cash prizes of up to 
$100,000 of unaccountable funds to encourage more 
people to take up the- sport. 

Yet-, despite these desperate measures, officials of the 
agency- are pessimistic that they’ll be able to develop 
anybody worthy of playing Red China at table tennis. 

“What difference docs it make if he isn’t a chain- • 
pion?” I asked a CIA official. 

“We have a serious problem,” he said. “This is the 
first time we’re playing Red China at any sport. Table 
tennis is the most important game in China. 

’“The USIA and the State Department want the United 
States to field the best' team it can find, because they 
believe that if we can defeat the Chinese at ping-pong, 
it would be the greatest propaganda victory of the Cold 
War. 

“On the other hand, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
CIA feel it would be better to send a mediocre team 
and risk defeat in exchange for finding out what Mao-Tse 
Tung is really thinking. 


Art Buchivctld 

“The ideal, of course, would be to send a champion 
ping-pong player who also can figure o.ut what is going 
on in Peking, But so far we can’t' find anybody." 

“Why is that?” I asked. “Surely in this vast organiza- 
tion you must have some excellent table-tennis players.” 

“Unfortunately, most of our agents are golfers,” he 
said sadly. “We also have some tennis players and a 
few people who play 'croquet. But no one here ever 
thought to recruit ping-pong players.” 

“Couldn’t you borrow a champion player from an- 
other agency of the government?” 

“The only one who could have .qualified was a man 
who worked for the FBI and had won the .intercollegiate 
ping-pong championship of 1956. But, unfortunately, 
he was fired a month ago for telling a friend he didn't 
like J. Edgar Hoover's barber.” 

“Then it looks like the United States table tennis 
team may have to go to Peking without CIA representa- 
tion?” I said. 

“Unless we can come up with a 'sleeper,” the official 
said. “Our recruiters- arc out on the college campuses 
right rmw and their orders are to find someone, anyone. 
B. doesn’t make any difference if he can pass a security 
ilea ranee, as long a’s he has a -vicious backhand.” 

Will anyone be punished because the CIA was unpre- 
pared to provide an agent for the Reel China table tennis 
tournament?” I asked. . 

“Our personnel director was demoted and transferred 
to Iceland the other day, "but at the last minute President 
Nkon commuted his sentence.” 

<B 1971. Lcs Angrlei Times 


: Maxine Cheshire is ill. Her VIP column will femme 
when 3* J returns. 
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Wiretapping Should Be Subject 
To A Prior Court Order 


A strong blow for individual 
rights has been struck by the 
majority of a three-judge panel of. 
the nine-member U.S. Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 

The panel, in a 2-1 decision last 
week, upheld a Detroit Federal 
District Court’s ruling that 
wiretapping without a court order, 
even in cases involving national 
security, is illegal. 

The specific case involved White 
Panther' party members charged 
with conspiracy in the 1988 bomb- 
ing of an Ann Arbor Centr al Inte l- 
li gence Agency (CIA) office. ~" 

The Detroit jurist had said that 
without the requirement of a court 
order prior to any search, “law 
enforcement officials would be 
permitted to make their own 
evaluation as to the reasonable- 
ness, the scope, and the evidence 
of probable cause for search.” 

He declared that the require- 
ment for a prior court order, 
however, would make any author- 
ized search reasonable and not in 
violation of Fourth Amendment 
protection against “unreasonable 
searches and seizures,” 


The office of U.S.'. A tty. Gen 
John N. Mitchell has not yei 
indicated whether' it will appeal 
the split decision to the full 
Appeals Court -bench, which has 
jurisdiction over Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, or the 
the U.S. Supreme Court, or wheth- 
er it will let the ruling stand. Atty. 
Gen. Mitchell has maintained in 
the past that a president has the 
power to authorize phone taps to 
gather “national security” infor- 
mation. 

If the decision is appealed, it is 
to be hoped that the current judi- 
cial finding is upheld. 

Certainly any responsible judge 
would not hesitate to authorize 
wiretapping if he is convinced by 
the investigating au thorites that 
the national" security is involved.' 
And nothing would be lost. But for 
such wiretapping to be allowed 
without a prior court order could 
give law enforcement officers 
great latitude in defining “national 
security.” This could open the 
door to wiretapping “security” 
investigations of a dubious nature 
and compromise the free society 
of which Americans long have 
been Droud. 
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By Boy Reynolds 

(News Staff Reportci) 

The U.S. Justice Department is 
expected shortly to ask tin Supreme 
Court to reverse a ruling of major 
importance the U.S. Sixth Court of 
Appeals issued yesterday in a phone tap- 
ping case rising from the 1969 bombing 
of the Central Intelligence Agency’s Ann 

Arbor oittce“.“' 

An Appeals Court panel ruled 2-1 that 
• the Justice Department acted unconsti- 
tutionally by failing to obtain court 
authorization before tapping the phone 
of Lawrence R. (Pun) Plant ondon of the 
locally based White Panther Party. 

' The ruling upholds a Jan. 25 decision 
by U. S. District Judge Damon R. Keith. 

He ruled that evidence collected in the 
phone tap was obtained in violation of 
the Fourth Amendment to the U.S. Con- ' 
stitution a -id must be given by the Justice 
'Department to Plamondon’s lawyer, 
William Kunstler. 

Plamondon is charged by the Justice 
Department with commiting the bomb- 
ing, and is also charged along with two 
other White Panther members, John Sin- 
clair and John W. Forrest, with con- 
spiracy to bomb the CIA office. The 
bombing took place on Sept. 29, 1969. 

If the Appeals Court ruling is not 
appealed, or if it is upheld by the 
Supreme Court, the' Justice Department 
would apparently be compelled to drop 
at least some of the charges. " 

U.S. Atty. William R. Guy Jr. of the 
Justice Department’s Detroit office said 
yesterday the Appeals Court ruling has 
“significant impact insofar as the tradi- 
tional powers of the President are con- 
cerned.” He expressed the opinion that 
the Justice Department “will be com- 
pelled to seek a ruling from the 

Supreme Court.” 

Guy said another possibility would be 
to ask for a ruling by the entire nine- 
member. Appeals Court rather than the 
three who issued yesterday’s ruling. He 
added that “if I had to speculate now, I ( 
would guess that we would take it to the 

Supreme Court.” . 

j The Appeals Court' -ruling was issued 
'by Judge George Edwards of Detroit and 
Hairy Phillips of Nashville, Tenn. 

They said Atty. Gen. Mitchell’s con- 
tention tha the executive branch of the 

federal government can legally eaves- 
drop on anyone it considers a security 
threat “suggests that constitutional gov- 




ernment is too weak to survive in a dif- 
ficult world . , . We hold in dealing with 
the threat of domestic subversion, the 
executive branch of our government . . .- 
is subject to the limitations of the 
Fourth Amendment of the Constitution 
when undertaking searches and seizures 
for oral communicatioons by wire.” 

Dissenting Judge Paul C. Weick 
argued: “I see no reason why the pow- 
ers ol the President should be any dif- 
ferent in dealing with either foreign or 
domestic subversives: both are equally 
harmful, both or either could result in 
the destruction of the government.” 

The government argued before _ the 
Appeals Court, and is expected to reiter- 
ate before the Supreme Court, that 
“When the President . . . determines 
that certain individuals or groups pose a 


/ 


danger to the internal security of the 
United States as to warrant the use of 
electronic surveillance to gather intelli- 
gence information concerning the activi- 
ties and plans of such individuals and 
groups, the Fourth Amendment does not 
require the additional safeguard of a 
prior warrant.” 

The Fourth Amendment, added, to the 
Constitution in 1791, states: “The right 
of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things 
to be searched.” 
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.•The U. S, Court of Appeals In 

ruIecl Tilu rsday that At- 
torney General John N. Mitchell 
must get court approval. to eaves- 
drop m “domestic subversion” cas- 


es 

n, 0 Th T? M Ulinj ' a ma i° r defeat for 
J k st ^ Depart:nent » was the 
thfissue 3 fSderaI app£?als court °d 
Mitchell has insisted for the 
past_ two years that he could au- 
thorize on his own the use of wire- 
° r , bidden microphones to 
gather dam about domestic threats 
to national security. ~ “ 

The department Is now expect- 


ed to appeal the issue to the su- 
preme Court. 

Until Thursday, Mitchell’s view 

t-in 1 forf Uth ? ri * t ^ hacl bsen u PNeld by 

; h , t d ' al nal courts and eject- 
ed by two others. 

a JhitT 7 reding was in favor of 
a ^v auther Party member fac- 
P;.^ ial T ° L n , a charge of bombing a 

Arbor 'Ji^ e ^ l?enC2 /xJ sncy at Ann 
Arooi, Mich., on Sept. 29, 1933. / 

i ipinion was written by 
Jud e George Edwards, Detroit 

iJ&SS&JT 

The ruling makes it illegal to 
eavesdrop on militant or radical 
, groups and individuals in this ' 
. country without a court order. 

Thus, the Justice Deoartment 
; Wou M be required, in any" crirn dial 
cases against such groups orinS- . 

X duals, to hand over the logs of 

lawyers 6t eavescUoppin S to defense 

'rt>.,^ e -D? efencIent ’ Law rence Robert 
P Iamondon . is one of three 
White Panther party members 
charged with the bombing.- emDers 

j? oral arguments before the.- 

Fehnil™ Se tf XCl1 Clrcuit pansI last 
% the government main- 
tained the secrecy of certain elec- 
, tronic surveillance information can 


thP f0 . r th s protection of 

the country s citizens. 

Arguing in reverse, William M. 
Kunstler of New York, one of the 
derense attorneys in the stormy 
trial of the “Chicago Seven” and a 
defense counsel for the White 
Pettier Party members, told the 
court that the Fourth Amendment 
was at stake in the case. 

Judge Edwards wrote: 

Tile government has not pointed 
to, and _ we do not find, one writ ion 
sfntmLv 1 T tIlC Constitution, in the 

tiVo T- -f l a *i or 111 £ha case law of 
. the Ended States, which exempts 
the President, the attorney general 

f2ClcraI lw enforcement 
from the restrictions of the Fourth 
Amendment in the case at hand.” 

district Court judge In De- 
troit, Damon J. Keith, was nrou°r 

of £2**™ ths conversations 
conVri m ?bf° n w 1 re ^legally inter- 
■.{xed, tne appellate court ruled 

wa bu l s n) . that , N is disclosure order 
Son aft-ho abUSe of ju d‘ ci al discre- 

tSned. h government had main- 
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The U.S. Court of Appeals -in Cincinnati ruled Y e " lei ^ 
that the Constitution forbids wiretapping wuhout a cou-i 
order in “domestic subversion” cases. 

Rejecting the Nixon administration's claim ct. inherent 
power to tap the phones of suspected radicals. without a 
judge's permission, the divided Sixth U.S. Circuit Com. - 
that ft. defense «. to 

records of the surveillance. Such surveillance i* now earned 

out on approval of the U.S. Attorney General. ' 

The court, to a 2-1 decision, ordered m onnahoa . on 
tapes which were made by wiretapping without a cm 

issued warrant, disclosed to “ e n R ;j“S 8I 3 
White Panther oarty member. He is cnarged - 

^ the b^ii; s of a Central Intelligence Agency office « 
In Arbor, Mich., on Sept. 23, 1853. The court olhrioed to 
■ decision of D.S. District Court Judge Demon J. K =‘ ,h : 

had ruled that the U.S. attorney gener«l hod ™ 

' disregard the Fourth Amendment. of the Const 
such a case involving domestic security. 

Sfrme Set for Supreme Court Test ... 

decision can only sH the s o „ . wag a major 

next and last level, re J- l U ^ director Hoover 

setback for Attorney General M tctu dh U ^ ^ telephone 

testified in Congress a year a„ . executive but not 

taps and two planted mwropl rones und « ^ ^ gIven 

judicial authorization ■ Hou-'e Appropriations 

the latest figures in secret and the Hou-e API 

Committee has not released them. 
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U.S. Court Finds No inherent 
; Power to Havesclrbp on' 
i Radical Organizations' 


. : By FRED P. GRAHAM — • 

« ' tBpcctsl.to This New York Tini-=5_ 

WASHINGTON, April 8 — A 
Federal Court of Appeals re- 
jected today the Nixon Admin- 
istration's, -assertion that Fed- 
eral agents, may .legally . wire-; 
■tap radical groups withoutj 
court approval. 

■ Declaring that - there was 
not "one written phrase” in' 
the Constitution or statutes to 
support the Justice Depart- 
ment’s -view, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit in Cincinnati ruled that 
Government wiretapping of 
such groups without warrants 
violates the Constitution. 

'i'he ruling was the first 
one by a Federal appellate court 
on Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell's contention that the 
executive branch has the in- 
herent power to cvc-sdrop on 
“dangerous" groups that he 
considers a threat to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Appeal to Top Likely 

The Justice Department is 
expected to appeal the decision 
to the Supreme Court. It has 
conceded in several prosecu- 
tions involving militants that: 
eavesdropping was used with- 
out court approval. However, a' 
spokesman said that no final 
decision could be made today! 
because there had not been suf- 
ficient time to study the de- 
cision. ' ^ 

( Today’s ruling upheld a do.-! 
cision made by Federal District! 
Judge Damon J. Keith in De-' 
trolt, in the trial. of three mem- 
bers of the White Panther par- 
ty who were accused of con- 
spiracy in the bombing of a 
Central Intelligence Agency 
office in Ann Arbor. 


that it had overheard conversa- 
tions of one of the defendants. 


1 Lawrence R. Piamondon, over 
: a wiretap that was approved 
by the Attorney General but 
not by any court. ■ 

Implied Power Alleged 

In an affidavit, Mr. Mitchell 
made the assertion, which had 
not been made by any previous 
Attorney General, that the ex- 
ecutive branch had the inher- 
ent power to use wiretapping 
"to protect the nation from at- 
tempts of domestic . organiza- 
tions to attack ancl subvert the 
existing structure of govern- 
ment.’' ' | 

He said that this authority 
was implicit in tire Presidents 
constitutional duty to wage 
war and protect the country. 
Thus he said that the wiretap 
had been a legal one and that 
the Justice Department did not 
have to disclose the overheard 
conversations _ to Mr. Pia- 
mondon. 

Judge Keith ordered the Gov- 
ernment to disclose the materi- 
al or drop the case. The Justice 
Department asked the Sixth Cir- 
cuit court to overturn that tie- 

! cision, which it refused to do 
today by a 2-to-l vote. 

The majority opinion was 
by Judge George C. Edwards 
Jr. and was joined by Chief 
Judge Harry Phillips, it held 
that the Fourth Amendment’s 
prohibition against unreason- 
able searches and seizures re- 
quires Government agents to 
obtain warrants . to wiretap’ 
domestic radicals, just as in 
any other criminal investiga- 
the land.” 

Judge Edwards cited _ the] 
"historic role of the judiciary' 
to see that in periods of crisis,] 
when the challenge to constitu- 
tional .freedoms is greatest, the 
Constitution of the United Stat- 
es remains the supreme law of; 
theland',’’ ' 

He noted the Government’s 
assertion that the "awesome 
power sought for the Attorney 
Genera! .will always be used 
with discretion,” but he said 
that "even in very recent days” 
this has not always been the 
case. . 

The 'opinion dismissed the 
Government’s "inherent power” 
claim, stating that the Supreme 
Court had said that no such 
Presidential. powers exist;; when 
it ruled that President Truman 
had illegally seized the nation’s 

steel mills in the Korean War 
period. . ' 

The court noted, however, 
that it did not decide one way 

jtpCWRBl 

dent’s wiretapping powers 
where attacks, espionage or j 


saDotnge by a foreign power 
or its agents were involved. • 

In his dissent, Judge Paul C. 
\Veick said that the President 
had the sworn duty “to pro- 
tect and defend the nation from 
attempts of domestic subver- 
ives, as ' well as foreign 
enemies, to destroy it by force 
and violence.” He said that the 
threat to the Government was 
as great when mounted by a 
domestic group -and that such, 
groups may be aided . and 
abetted by foreign powers. 

- William M. Kunstier, conn 
menting oft the ruling, said: 

"1 hope that this decision 
means that the Federal courts 
are going to. stand in tjic way 
of the wholesale erosion of the 
Fourth amendment by the Mit- 
chells, the Hoovers and the 
other high and low placed 
snoopers.” 

Mr. Kunstier, the New York 
lawyer, represented Mr. Piam- 
ondon in the case decided to- 
idtiy. ..... ' 
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v: On Kadicak 

By John P. MacKenzie 

.Washington Post Stuff Writer 

■ The United Stales Court 
of Appeals in Cincinnati 
ruled yesterday •• that the 
Constitution forbids wire- 
tapping without a court 
order in' “domestic subver- 
sion” cases. 

Rejecting the Nixon nclmin- 
istration’s claim of “inherent 
power” to tap the phones of 
suspected radicals. without a 
..judge’s permission, the di- 
vided Sixth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that the de- 
fense was entitled to inspect 
the records of the surveil- 
lance. 

Such surveillance is now 
carried out on approval of the 
Attorney General. 

Unless reversed by the Su- 
preme Court, the decision — 


The court upheld ihe ovie 
of .U.S. District Judge Damon 
J. Keith in Detroit lo : disclose, 
the records on eavesdropping 
to Lawrence (Pun) Plan 



backed up' by the binding dis- 
closure order— would cripple 
the administration’s program 
of domestic surveillance on 
dissident groups, according to 
the Justice Department. 

The decision, which be- 
comes the law of the Sixth 
Circuit states of Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky ancl Tennes- 
see, can only set the stage fori 
the ultimate test at the next' 
and last level, the Supreme 
Court. But it was a major set- 
back for Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell. 

■Another test case is working 
! ' its way through the Ninth Cir- . 
cuit on the West Coast. A final 
Supreme Court decision is un- 
’ likely before the fall term. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
; ver testified in Congress a 
year ago that there were 36 
■ telephone taps and tyvo i ' 
planted microphones under; 
executive but not judicial au- 
thorization- “in the security] 
field,” He has given the latest 
figures in secret and the 

Approved FoViiRetoase 2001/03^04 
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don, minister of defense of the 
White Panther Party, and his] 
lawyer, "William M. Kuns tier, ; 
so they can search for a link 
between the prosecution’s evi- 
dence and the illegal surveil- 
lance. 

Plamonclon and ."two other 
White Panthers, members of a 
group that advocates radicaliz- 
ing young people by rock 
music, are awaiting trial on a 
charge of conspiring to blow 
up the Central Intelligence^ 
Agency offices at Ann Arbor, 
where the party is Based. , 
Tne'court of appeals divined 
sharply both on the legality of 
the warrantless wiretap .arid, 
the right of the accused to in- 
j spoct the records rather than 
permit a judge to decide 
whether they might be "rele- 
vant” to the prosecution or.de- 
jfensc of the charge. 

| Judge George ..C. Edwards, 
j former Detroit police chief 
jand long an advocate of wire- 
I tapping under court supervi- 
sion, urote the majority enuv 
I jon. Ue was joined bylhacir- 
i cud's chief judge, Harry Phil- 
lips of Nashville. Judge Paul 
C. Weiek of Akron dissented. 

Edwards, a noted liberal in 
other areas of the law, was, in- 
strumental in 196V in obtain-, 
ing the approval of the Jixli- | 
cial Conference of the United j 
States for then-pending wire-j 
tap legislation. He suggested] 
that the Justice Department] 
use the law that passed in, 
1963, with its procedure for] 
getting warrants, in combat-; 
ting subversion as well f.s or- 
ganized crime. ■ ! 

'Ihe judge scolded the ad-, 
ministration for claiming that, 
'courts have no business inter- 
fering with wiretaps for col- 
lecting intelligence on subver- 
sives. Tim Constitution, he; 
said, divides the nation’s “sov-’ 
into three 


did not reach'— because th 
danger from both sources was 
severe. 

"At a lime when our sol- 
arc fighting, on foreign 


;V "A 
'“‘tyi diers 

thp i .. 


soil and there is turbulence at 
home, "thereby confronting the 
President on two fronts with 
many serious,' perplexing and 
complex problems,” the dis- 
sent said, “a heavy responsibil- 
ity rests oh his sheulders.lo' 
protect not only our fighting 
men abroad but also the peo- 
ple at home from the destruc- 
tion of their government by 
domestic subversives." 


ereign power 

branches and “was designed to 
require sharing in the admin- 
istration of that awesome 
power.” 

Despite urgings that “the 
awesome power sought by the 
Attorney General will be used 
with .discretion,” said the 
judge,"- “obviously, - , even in 
very recent days, this has not 
always'.becn the case.” „ 

Judge Weiek’s dissent said 
there was no- difference be- 
tween the validity of executive 

• ,„1pBhn in' foretell 

!s< 

.cases — a 


wiretap in' foreign 
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Charles To ivn counselor 
announces opportunities 

Donald Chapman, guidance 
counselor at Charles Town 
High School, reminds students 
and their parents of upcoming 

■ tests, employment opportuni- 
ties . and scholarships 
available. 

The employes of the 
. Powhatan Brass and Iron 
Works are offering a S200 
; -scholarship to seniors who are 
| dependents of an employe. 

5 Further information is 
; available in the guidance of- 
fice. Applicants should re- 
spond by May 1. 

■ Marshall University is of- 
fering a one year renewable 

.scholarship to high school 
.students interested in public 
speaking and debate. The 
'deadline for application is 
"April 15. 

‘ The Future .Business 
Leaders of America is offering 
a >200 scholarship for a senior 
FBLA member who will be 
pursuing a business education 
after .graduation. This 
scholarship will be applied 
toward tuition at the institu- the girls. Students wishing to 
tion to which the recipient has attend are asked to sign in 1 
been admitted. Club members the guidance office and to ob- 1 
must apply by letter and the tain a class dismissal slip. 


applications will be reviewed 
by the commercial teachers 
and guidance counselor. 

The U.S. C e n,.t.r a 1 In- 
telligence Agency will be at 
the high school on April 3 from 
9 a.m. to noon to test and 
screen seniors from the 
Charles Town and Harpers 
Ferry High Schools f o r 
employment. This year they 
will be hiring clerk typists; 
stenographers, and messenger 
boys. All seniors are welcome 
to attend. 

April 1 is slated as Armed 
Forces Day at Charles Town 
High School. All branches of 
the military service will be 
represented by their local 
recruiter for a program in the 
library at 1:48 pan. Interested 
seniors are invited to attend. 
There will be a question and 
answer period at the end of 
the program with the panel 
being composed of all the 
recruiters. Women recruiters 
will be present to talk with 
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Panther Party branded as 
“total fabrication” charges 
that the group considered 
kidnaping. Vice . President 
Agnev: and others to gain 
release of jailed radicals. 

Party leaders said the gov- 
ernment had concocted 
phony charges in an effort 
to keep two party cofoun- 
ders, John Sinclair and 
Lawrence Flamondon, In 
jail. • . 

The two have been in- 
dicted for allegedly conspir- 
ing to bomb a Central Intel- 
ligence Agency office in 
Ann Arbor In September, 

1968 . • • 

The alleged kidnap plans 
are outlined in testimony re- 
leased Monday by the Sen- 
' ate Internal Security sub- 
committee. . — . 

Michigan State Police Sgt. 
Clifford Murray told the 
panel that it was suggested 
that Michigan congressmen 
could be traded for John 
Sinclair and that • • promi- 
nent national figures such 
■fiS Sen. Robert Griffin ann 
Rep. Gerald Ford might ho 
-good for trading for Black 
Panther Party leaders such 
as Huey Newton and Bobby 


J 


STATINTL 




“The recommendation in- 
: eluded the suggestion that 
with someone of the promin- 
ence of the Vice Prosiocnt, 
Spiro Agnevv, one 'could 
write his own ticket.’ ” , 
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There was a time when the CIA could overthrow ' 
'governments, finance military diet, tors and run . 
airlines all in secret. When anyone nu ie accusations 
against this venerable American iastit. i ion everyone 
scoffed and carried on believing that ii was a small . 
.intelligence agency similar to tbe'eme every .nation 
maintains. 

That .was the way it was. Today it admits to 
having financed anti-government guerilla troops in 
'Laos "shady dealings in Cambodia, tr.J its former 
members openly admit that the O v did md?ed 
overthrow lire. Jacobo Arbcnz 'SW 'em men t in 
Cuatemaina and the : Mossadegh government in Iran. 

Bu.t the CIA is still at it. At tire recent Seventh 
Congress of the : International Organization of 
Journalists in Havana, Panamanian journalist Balt- 
■•nsar Aispurua told how he had been trained by the 
CIA to spy on the conference and report on Cuban 
and other 1 socialist press agencies. 

Aispurua’s story reads like a perfect James Bond 
movie, .with fat little bureaucrats end addresses in 
Mexico and Miaml-except that it is true. Along 
with his presentation of tire history of his CIA 


rising a lie detector which Garay said had not failed 
in the 20 years he had been using it. Aispurua 
passed. 

Before having Panama, he was trained in secret 
writing, receiving and decoding radio messages 
“which sent coded messages fit a rate of 125 groups 


per second.” ■ . 

And of course what, would the CIA be without an -yA 
ousted Bucan bureaucrat? The classes were given- by • ' 
a man of 50 named Adolfo wno had held a 
high-ranking post in the field of Cuba-U.S, shipping 
before fleeing the country in the wake of Batista’s 
speedy withdrawal. 

After training Aispurua was taken around the , 
world apparently for a first hand look at the 
Spanish-speaking Who’s Who in the CIA. - 
' lie was treated with special cordiality by the then 
' director of Costa Rican immigration, who is now in 
(lie .leadership of the right-wing 'Free Costa Rica 
Movement (MCRL). He . then went to Colombia 
where A! gave hint his superspy radio, tine jacket 
containing the "codes, the money for his trips, and 
the carbon paper on which lie was to send his 
messages. .- . .- 

This was also the time when he was told what his ' 
objectives were on the Cuba mission. 

He was he said to find out where the missile sites 
were (if any), check into the private lives of 
revolutionary leaders, discover any unreported 
economic reports on Cuba and try to make secret 
agreements with the Central Committee of the 
Cuban Communist Party. 

■ From Colombia he went to Cuba, with stops in 
San Juan, Caracas, and Madrid on tire way. He 
finally arrived in Cuba April 7, 19.69, whereupon he 
Immediately proceeded to spill tije beans on the 
latest CIA attempt to find out what the people see 

. in Fidel Castro. 

’ Aispurua greeted his would-be victims with the 
• statement, “1 have come to Cuba, but I am an agent I 
recruited by the CIA as part of its plans to obtain 
information for its eventual aggression against 
.Cuba.” 

v Aispurua began his presentation by explaining the /' 
- element the CIA computers seemed to have omitted v 
is that which lets a revolutionary stand by his cruise 
even in the face, of offers' of money, a house or a 
'car. 

Said Aispurua, “My revolutionary ideas won out 
in., order for me to be here today, on my own 
responsibility, but with the absolute satisfaction of. 
having acted honestly, exposing how imperialism 
tries to buy hearts and minds and attack the Cuban 
revolution— and " with it the ..Latin American 
revolution— and how., iinpc.rialjsm underestimates 
those of us who devote bur lives. to the struggles of 

■ the people.”'' , 

Luis Valdes Garcia, 7840 .S.W. 139th Terrace, 
Miami. Florida 331 58. ’’ 1 


reports. 

According to Aispurua, be was first contacted by 
a CIA agent named- Francisco Colon in December of 
19’(>8. Colon tolcl hint the CIA was interested in him 
because of his expertise on Cuban affairs. Aispurua 
.was also told “we can solve any economic problem 
or any other kind of problem you may have.” 

When the agent returned three days later, 
Aispurua agreed to work with the CIA.. 

He vyas visited the next lay by Colon, this time 
accompanied by “a Yankee” named Rojer, who 
took over from that point. 

Rojer took his to a suite in the Las Vegas building, 
behind, the Hotel Panama. Rojer and another 
American named A1 interviewed him at length. 
Questions asked in the interview included, “What is 
■ your favorite color?, What is you favorite form of 
entertainment? and What bind of women do you 
like? I Aispurua is married] . Would you like a house 
and a car and to be able to give good things to your 
children? What would you like to be? What are your 
philosophical beliefs on how to make the world a: 
better place? raid Can you adapt to living outside of 
your country?” 

.When contacted, .Aispurua was underground as lie 
had been 'involved in leftist •■activities on Panama 
before the October 1968 coup. 

In January 1969, together with. Al, Aispurua was 
introduced to an old man “apparently a Hlipmo, 
who was just introduced as Dr. Garay, who had just 
arrived fvom.Wrrshiimton Garay was a fat man of 
medium hcigAR^P^^dif^r’Release 200 

.• Garay . conducted a threp-hour security interview 
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• ' ■ preserve 'itself; that this responsib'ili- .... 

Columnist Ja m c s J. Kilpatrick ty is implicit in the nature of govern- 1 , 

turned Ins attention Tuesday to the ment itself, and need not be explicitly ^c^enl has power to suspend o 
so-called “inherent” 'powers of a set. forth in the Constitution, and that ..constitutional protection, in the name 
president, commenting in his regular the President, has the intrinsic right, .of national security, he -has power to ; 
column on' MichigaiVs “White Pan- in the name of national security, to do -suspend all others by the same fiat--, 
then 

Pepartmcnt in 'gathering evidence 
against 'them!' 


and the action of the Justice whatever he thinks necessary to pie- f re r, speech, free press, trial b.y jury, 


serve the 
thrown. 


state from being over-. 


> due process of lav/. ■ 


The “Panthers” (three were indict- 
ed) have been charged with bombing 
the' Ann Arbor offices of the Central_ authorized the same actions in other 
Intelligence Agency. The Justice 


Department, -at" direction of the Presi- 
dent, used electronic surveillance 
(wiretapping or its equivalent) to 
'build a case for prosecution— without 
' first obtaining a warrant from a 
judge. ' • 


T , , • ; , , „ . ' No -such presidential power can be 

" ,™ Iur 'hor assorW IW . Pr CO m,t=n™ch. It. the government 
dents Roosevelt, Intmatr and Johnson ^ # . mcMsar> . t0 „ le national 

security to lap phones or otherwise 
spy ■ on suspects, then it must first . 


years. 


convince a judge there is probable 
cause for the action. 


Obviously, the assertion o’f a right 
doesn’t necessarily make a' right, and ■ 
no amount of argument- can convince' 
us that the government’s action 
doesn’t amount to a direct violation of 
■ When the. case went to court, U.S. the Fourth Amendment requirement 
1 District Judge Damon J. Keith ruled that warrants be issued, on -probable r jp a>vay the public’s shield -against 
‘ flatly that the attorney general has cause, before a place is searched. The ‘ c t ome stic despotism. ’it' will be a black' 

: no authority for such surveillance protection thus afforded is what ; day for the nation if the appeal is 

■without prior court approval. The Judge Keith invoked against the ■ upheld. .- 

'Justice Department appealed his nil- President— and with very good rca- .' ... ; 

i ing, and another stemming from a son. 

similar case, to .the Sixth U.S. Circuit. . - - 

It has been all too easy for the gov- 
ernment to get court permission ’to ; . 

conduct electronic spying. And tc . 


The doctrine promulgated by the 
attorney general would remove the 
. Fourth Amendment as a buffer . 
between the rights of the citizens and 
the desires of government. It would 


Attorney General Mitchell is argu- 
ing on appeal that “the President, act- 


ing through the attorney general, ignore the due process of law by-giv- 
mav constitutionally - authorize the ing government such power .without 


use 


of electronic' surveillance in, cases 


even a 


court check could lead to a 


.'where - he has determined that, in time when due process is meaningless 
order to preserve the national securi- and Americans are subject to the 
ty the use of such surveillance is re a- whims of whatever adhunistratiou-is 
sonable.” ' - ' . ‘-in power. ... ---- - - 


■ His department elaborated,' in 
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Cmqu* professional oppyr j 
i uni ties with thv L' S Central 
Intelligence Agency are avail , 
able for those semurtf a«o grail f 
gate students with UuS language, 
competence and related studies* ; 
in Political Science History; 
and Cultures of the Middle Bast j 


All assignments <iT“i* in the . 
Washington D C area Some : 
require foreign travel ■ Pref- 
erence is given in the cate c» 
male applicants to those ''ho 
h.i\e fulfilled their military j 

ligation • .U S citizenship .* j 
required | 


OBTAIN YOUR AP 1 
PLICATION FROM THE PSU 
PLACEMENT SERVICE -\U’J 
UN1VERS11Y SERVICES 
BUILDING MAH, THE AP 
PLICATION TO OUR OFFICE , 
BY FEBRUARY 20 ,JI?l ALL 
Q U A LI F 1 1 " APPLICANTS 
WILL BF IN 'KR VIEWED IN 
PORTLAND A r AN EARLY 
DATE 
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The title and introductory lines to the item says: 

Title: An Ad in an American Paper for Experts, well versed in Arabic, 

for employment by CIA, 

Introductory lines: The Portland University paper in the United States 

published in its 9 February issue an ad for experts 
well versed in Arabic for employment by CIA, Text of 
the ad follows accompanied by a Zincographic reproduction, 

(Arabic translation of English item given for the two first paras only. No 
comment is made) 
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CARL COESSN " . 

Mr. Cohen leaches philosophy at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. He is the author of two books soon to be pub- 
lished: Democracy (University of Georgia' Press) and Civil 
Disobedience ( Columbia University Press). ■ 

. • 4 . . - - ' s ’ : . 

Secret, electronic surveillance of private -citizens, by gov- 
ernment agencies, is a serious invasion ‘/^privacy, and 
’■ docs irremediable damage to the decency of our civic 
life, i low can it be stopped? One legal weapon against it, 
which 'can have important effect, is the refusal of the 
courts to use or to receive - evidence in this un- 
savory way. Over the retention and strengthening of that 
weapon legal battle now rages. ' 

Some background first. The Fourth Amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution lays it down that: 

The right, of- the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses. pape"rs k and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no Warrants 
shall issue, but upon. probable cause, supported by Oath 
or.' affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
*« be 'searched, and- the persons or things to be seized. 

i 

Oil ■ this basis it is a long-standing principle of our courts 
that the government may not build its case against a 
defendant in a criminal action upon evidence obtained 
by unconstitutional methods. Even where that evidence, 
were It to be accepted, might clearly establish guilt, it 
must not be accepted, or even heard, because permitting 
any use of. it is direct encouragement to law enforcers' 
to gather such evidence in future cases. In applying this 
Important exclusionary principle to search by wire tap, 
the U.S. Supreme Court also held in 1969 ( Alderman 
v. United States) that the government must disclose to 
a defendant any record of conversations he participated 
in, or which occurred on his pr’emiscs, which the govern- 
ment acquired by means of any illegal electronic surveil- 
lance. (The practical importance of this ruling appears- 
in the. current Plamondon case, cited below:) 

But when is electronic surveillance legal and when 
illegal? The. Omnibus Crim.c Control and Safe' Streets Act 
of 1968, far less restrictive in this regard than it ought 
to be, does lay down strict conditions within which elec- 
tronic. surveillance may be carried out. Probable cause to 
believe that criminal activity is in progress must be sworn 
to before surveillance is undertaken, and a duly constituted 
court, or magistrate must authorize specific surveillance 
and issue a warrant therefor. Unauthorized electronic 
surveillance by government officials is a serious crime. 
But the- Act also provides, unhappily, for exceptions to 
its own restrictions. By its own words the Act- docs not 

limit the constitutional power of the President to take 
site'll measures as he' deems necessary to protect the 
Nation against actual or potential attack or other-hostile 
acts of a foreign power, or to obtain foreign intelligence 
information deemed essential to the security of the 


United States, or to protect national,- security informa- 
tion* against foreign intelligence activities. Nor shall, 
anything contained in this chapter be deemed to limit the 
constitutional power of the President to take such meas- 
ures as he deems necessary to protect the United States 
against the . overthrow of the Government by .force or 
other unlawful means, or against any .-other clear and 
present danger to the. structure or existence of the 
Government. . . . 

.Through this hole in’ thd>- dike the Attorney General 
of the United States and Ids subordinates have surged, 
and the federal courts now fgee the difficult problem of 
restraining the zeal of law enforcers eager to tap the wires 
of anyone who might, by their lights, be deemed a threat- 
to “national security.” The -threat, more deeply under- 
stood, is from the government — and the privacy of citizens 
is its victim. . ' ' j. -• 7 . ... 

in - 

The rub lies here. Who decides what is necessary 
for “national security”? The. President, acting through 
the Attorney General, is authorized to conduct electronic 
surveillance without judicial warrant to protect the nation 
against the hostile acts of foreign powers. That is itself 
worrisome. But is the exception to be enlarged? Is wire 
tapping to be permitted, and its results received by the 
courts, in matters of alleged internal security? 

The issue is not only theoretical. A case now before 
die U.S. District Court, Eastern District of- Michigan;- 
presents the practical problem starkly. The defendants are 
charged" with conspiring to injure .government property ,- 
ail'd one of them, Lawrence “Pun” Plamondon, is charged 
With the actual bombing of a CIA office building in Aim. </ 
Arbor. The trial is about to begin. Electronic surveillance 
of Mr. Plamondon’s conversations^ has. been conducted 
by the government, undertaken ’'admittedly without the 
judicial authorization that the law requires. The sealed 
logs of these wire taps have been delivered to the court, 
and with them an affidavit from the Attorney General. . 
This affidavit 'does not assert that'tat the time these wire 
taps were installed, law-enforcement agents had probable 
cause to believe that criminal activity was actually being 
plotted. (If such probable cause could have been shown 
—that, for example, the illegal overthrow of the govern- 
ment by violence was being planned— a proper warrant 
could surely have been obtained.) The affidavit argues, 
badly, that the Attorney General, as agent of the Presi- 
dent, may by himself authorize electronic surveillance of 
“attempts of domestic organizations to attack and subvert 
the existing structure of the government.” Therefore, he' 
concludes, wire tapping in this case, although without 
judicial warrant or control, is yet legal. 

It is to the enduring credit of the U.S. District Court, 
in the person of Judge Damon J. Keith, that this argument 
by the government has been flatly rejected. Keith’s force- 
ful aiid distinguished opinion, handed down on January 
25, affirms the constitutional right of citizens to be proteef- 
ecLfronrsuch unauthorized electronic searches. He makes 
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NEWS OF SCHOOLS 



About 300 junior college 
students recently attended 
Careers Boutique 1971 a 
Job information program 
sponsored by Grahm Jun- 

wL °!! ege in “operation 
,wjth the New England 
Junior College and Em- 
ployers Assn. 

The NewBngknd School ■ 
of Art in Boston has inau- 
gurated a program of two- 

week assignments at ad- 
vertising agencies, art stu- 


d - JOS and advertising de- 

Sfi" for * 

r J?°S 0X Sch0f students 
lecently her J John 

U , ar A Personnel recruit- 
er from the Boston branch" 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, outline opporfuni- 
ties fonw.onien in the CIA, 

n . I he England School 
of Dental Nursing and Me- 
chanical Dentistry recently 
held a coffee hour to wel- 
come incoming freshmen 

dent s SeCCmd Semester stu ' 


D os ton reports that 94 per- 

werl ° f i itS Jlme graduates 

r 9 70 a Paced - b ^ July i! 
y '0, at an average ac-i 

/ Cept f d of fer of $661 ^ 

aonth for an associate ip 
engineering degree. ] 

The Juliet Gibson Pro- 
fessioniH School fop 
yVomen is holding its Visi-’ 
tahon Month from Feb 22 
to March 22. ' ^ 


fae malccup staff and 

instructors at the Barbizon, 
School of Modeling recent- 
ly discussed ideas for new 
cosmetic products with 
Carlo and Carole La Torre, 
development chemists. 


Drank lin 


Institute of 
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, By Jack , A ruler son 

. ■;*... fr> • • ;•/ 

The popular impression of 
CIA men. In Southeast Asia is 
of lean-faced ' .Tame a Bonds 
talking in 'whispers' to Indo- 
chinese beauties In dingy bars 
or of bearded guerrilla experts 
directing Meo tribesmen in the 
Laotian jungles. • 

, 1 The real McCoy, more often, 
is a rumpled civil ’servant 
going to lard, who. worries 
about when his refrigerator 
will". arrive, from the' States 
and plays bingo on Tuesday 
nights. . 

■ This is the. unromantic pic- 
ture that emerges from an in- 
struction sheet handed to CIA 
pilots leaving for Uclorn, Thai- 
land. The CIA uses a front 
called Air America to fly mis- 
sions out of Udorn over Indo- 
china. 


Instead of pressing cyanide 
suicide capsules upon new’ re- 
cruits, the stateside briefer 
slips them a bus schedule for 
CIA’ personnel .' between 
Udorn’s . CIA compound, 
schools and banks. 


. “A bowling alley , in Udorn 
has league. bowling,” the CIA 
confides to . its pilot-agents. 
Their wives are . given such 
hush-hush- CIA tips as “water 
should be boiled three to five 
minutes prior to drinking, but 
it ■■ is safe for cooking " and 
washing dishes of it is brought 
to the boiling point.” 

' The cloak-and-dagger boys 
i are. told they will, have a"su-j 


pei-market, ' swimming ' pool, 
fried movi%, the' “Clii’b Rendez- 
vous” (which . doubles as a 
chapel on Sundays) and bingo 
on Tuesday; and Saturday 
nights. The CIA bars' "are 
called The Pub' and the Wagon 
Wheel and shut down at mid- 
night. y..' 

; ThC ' same 1 humdrum' . life 
style can he 'found' at' such 
CIA ' outposts ' as Vientiane, 
Laos, where CIA men usually 
live with their, families in vil- 
las and dine at the town’s few 
French restaurants. 

- One lonely .CIA flier, who 
had left his family .in Florida, 
worried about , their safety 
after reading about racial 
demonstrations at-home, “I’m 
going to bring, them out here 
where it’s safe,” he confided 
solemnly to my associate Les 
Whitten in Vientiane last sum- 
mer. " * 

But if the CIA living condi- 
tions, • are vintage suburbia, 
some of the missions are dan- 
gerous. The CIA pilots fly sup- 
plies to CIA-hacked ' Meo 
tribesmen in Laos hinterlands. 
There arc also more hazard- 
ous missions, such as flights 
along the Red Chinese border 
and amino ..deliveries to tiny 
airstrips in . Communist-in- 
fested country. . 

Footnote: Much of the re- 
cruiting for CIA pilots is done 
out of a modern, gold-carpeted 
office in downtown Washing- 
ton with “Air America” on the 
glass doors. One of my report- 


ers, -posing as’ -a pilot, was In- 
terviewed by 1,1. 11. Dawson, a 
beefy man in shirt sleeves. He 
said prospects were dim right 
now, because tire number of 
fixed-wing pilot?, had been cut 
hack from .600 to 500. 

Dawson said the .basic pay is 
$22.88 an hour 'for captains, 
$13.93 for first officers, with 
bonuses for special “projects." 
A top CIA pilot can. make as 
much as $100,000 a year flying 
high hazard missions. In addi- 
tion, station allowances run 
$320 a month at Saigon, $215 
at Udorn and $230 in Vienti- 
ane. .'V- ■ 
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The Central . Intelligence 
Agency has “an impossible job” 
Lyman 13. Kirkpatrick, 
professor of political science at 
Brown University told the 
Newport Discussion Club last 
night at the Hotel Viking. The 
former executive director of 
comptroller of the CIA said the 
task of the intelligence agency 


was to direct “the total United 
States intelligence effort” and 
to coordinate the activities of 9 
other intelligence agencies; as 
directed under the National 
Security Act of 18-17. 

Its duty is not only to gather 
information, the former 
newspaperman said, but it is to 
. predict “whet the Soviet Union 
■j or Chijia is going to be doing 
{ five years from now" and so 
inform the President, the 
secretary of defense and the 
secretary of state. It is this 
prophetic aspect of its duties 
that make it an “impossible 
job”, lie emphasized. lie made 
it evident, however, that ho 
thought it one of the “finest 
agencies in our federal 
■ government.” 

Kirkpatrick acknowledged 
that the CIA is not a popular 
organi/.atio h .~ Ameri c a <i s 
. “abhor secrecy”, he replied. 
They have the feeling there is 
something “slightly dirty” 

. about espionage. The also fear 
, its unchecked power. They 
wonder, if responsible control 
over its activities is adequate, 
The former CIA executive 
assured his audience there are 
, many powerful checks on the 
; activities, of the intelligence 
organization. Some of them 
were inaugurated by President 
Eisenhower 29 years ago. 


II, assumed command of CIA in 
October, 1DS0, he “straightened 
tilings cut in a hurry.” Smith 
v/asm strict disciplinarian who 
demanded absolute control of 
operations. The speaker ap- 
proved of this attitude, saying 
that espionage is “too 
dangerous not to be 
disciplined.” “There is no 
action taken by an agent abroad 
which is not cleared at home.” 
he declared. 

Another apprehension ol the 
public is that we are being 
’■watched at home, that dossiers 
are being run up on people. This 
is another unfounded fear, 
according to Kirkpatrick. CIA 
activities are focused ex- 
clusively outside .the U.S, he 
said. • 

He ■ acknowledged “an 
aggressive recruiting 
program" on college campuses. 
A constant flow of bright new 
young people into the CIA is an 
absolute necessity. 

In comparing Russia's 
espionage efforts with this 
country’s, he said their per- 
sonnel outnumbered ours 10 to 1 
or perhaps even 103 to 1. Russia 
.has the- greatest espionage 
effort ever supported by any 
country, he declared. Even its 
cultural exports such as the 
Bolshoi Ballet engage in 


visory Board consisting of 
prominent military men who 
are free to probe its activities. 
The Bureau of the Budget may 
investigate its “managerial 
control” as well as its finances. 
.■ And finally there is Congress. 
Three . sub -committees in 
Congress are constantly in- 
formed about important moves 
of the CIA. ‘ 

The public sometimes 'worries 
about whether there is adequate 
control over individual agents 
at work abroad. Kirkpatrick 
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chief of staff during world War 


espionage. In answer to a 
. /President Kennedy established question about. Russian 
the Foreign Intelligence Ad-' trawlers, the speaker said about 

18 might be operating off our 
coasts. Two or three, perhaps, 
are listening to naval reports 
I'ight now off Newport. 

' Stalin had the most complete 
intelligence information before 
World War II began that any 
leader ever had, but ho refused 
to use it. Kirkpatrick said a man 
was •ordered shot by the Soviet 
leader because he reported 
troops " wqtc moving across the 
border, into Russia when the 
Germans began their offense in 
World War II, although Stalin' 
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Ju vh on Momesf'sc-. 
Wiretap Action 



Associated Press 

The Justice' Department has ‘ STATINTL 

appealed a district court ruling 
that it is unconstitutional to 
eavesdrop, on phones of domestic 
groups without a warrant. 

The ruling, ' the department 
said yesterday, “could result in 
grave and irreparable harm to 
legitimate government inter- 
ests.” : ' 

. The department asked the 6th 
'Circuit, Court of Appeals to order 
Judge Damon J. Keith of Detroit j ■ 
to . vacate a decision favoring / 

Lawrence 11. Plumondou, a / 

White Panther being tried oir^J 
charges of bombing ,a Central 
Intelligence Agency office in 
Ann Arbor; Mich. 

Keith has ruled that electronic 
eavesdropping on Plumondou by 
the government was unconstitu- 
tional and ordered logs of the 
surveillance turned over to his 
attorney. He gave the govern-j-. 
ment until Tuesday to comply 
with the order. The judge drew a 
distinction between the I'lumon- 
don case and the government's 
, right to eavesdrop against for- 
eign subversives even without 
prior judicial approval. 
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By 


LYLE DENMISTON ■ 

Star Stall Writer 

Ally. Gen. John N, 'Mitchell will ask for a federal appeals 
court this week to rule that he alone may decide when to eaves- 
drop secretoly on “domestic subversives.” ‘ 

Ttliat authority, which would put a growing use of hidden lis- 
tening devices beyond atiy court review, has been ruled invalid 
twice and upheld twice by lower federal courts. ;:•.••• 

Mitchell is the first attorney 


general to claim that, in case 
involving “violent disorders” in. 
this country, he need not possess 
a court order before authorizing 
wiretapping or eavesdropping. 

IJis decision to take that ques- 
tion to the 6th U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati follows a 
ruling against him on Tuesday 
by U.S. District Judge Darnou 
Keith in Detroit. 

Keith’s decision . followed al- 
most exactly the reasoning that 
a federal judge in Los Angeles 
used Jam 1.1 in the first ruling 
rejecting the attorney general’s 
position. 

Secret Logs At Stake 

. If Mitcliel had not planned an 
appeal from Keith’s decision, he 
either would have had to dis- 
close today the ‘secret logs of 
overheard 'conversations of a 
1 man charged with a bombing 
conspiracy or drop the charges. 

After- Judge Keith was notified 
that an appeal would be filed, he 
postponed the scheduled opening 
of the bombing trial until Feb. 9. 

In addition, he said he would 
“assist the government, in ob- 
taining . . . reivew” of his deci- 
sion by the Appeals Court be- 
cause it involved “an important 
issue of first impression.” K 
did not explain what he would do 
to help. 

It now seems likely that this 
test case will be the first to take 


the issue of homefront eaves- 
dropping to the Supreme Court 
for an ultimate ruling. 

One of the lower court deci- 
sions which upheld Mitchell’s 
authority is already before the 
7th U.S. Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago, but that is in the famous 
Chicago Seven conspiracy case 
— an appeal that probably will 
not be decided for many months. 

The Chicago case was the first 
one in which Mitchell had 
claimed that the “inherent pow- 
ers” of the President to protect 
the country could be delegated 
to Mitchell as the sole authority 
needed to justify eavesdropping 
on individuals or groups in- 
volved in 'domestic subver- 
sion.” 

Mitchell and his aides worked 
out that constitutional theory 
after being in office about five 
months, and they asked U.S. 
District Judge Julius J. Hoffman 
to-upliold it in Juno 3989. u 

No Appeal Filed 

On Feb. 21, after the conspira- 
cy trial was over, Hoffman 
agreed with Mitchell’s argument 
and ruled that avesdrop logs on 
some of those accused in the 
conspiracy case need not be 
turned over to them. 

On Sept. 1, U.S. District Judge 
Arthur J. Stanley of Kansas City 
similarly ruled in Mitchell’s fa-. 


• vor, in a case involving^Esgal j 
1 firearms possession. 

■ Then, on -Jan. 11, Federal 
, Judge Warren J. Ferguses of 
Los Angeles became the first to 
i rule .that the attorney general's 
theory was unconstitutional He 
! gave the Justice Department 30 
; days to appeal, but so far no 
action has been taken in that 
case. • ■ - - - 

Ferguson’s decision chna in a 
case involving • Melvin Carl 
Smith, a Black Panther Party 
figure who was convicted 5a 3,969 
on an illegal firearms offense. 

-While his case was -beteg ap- 
pealed, the government mealed 
it had eavesdropped on his tele- 
phone conversations five limes. 
This disclosure led to Judgi Fer- 
guson’s ruling that the ‘'bug- 
ging” was illegal because it had 
been carried on without a 
court-approved warrant. 



Second Reversal 

The D e t r o i t case -which 
brought the second decision 
against the attorney general's 
authority involves Lawrence 
(Pun) Plamon'don, one of three 
members of the militant White 
Panther Party facing trill on 
charges of a 3.968 conspiracy to 
bomb a Central Intelligence 
Agency office in Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

Using almost exactly thesame 
words as Judge .Ferguson 5ad in 
the. Los Angeles decision, Judge 
Keith in the Detroit earn re- 
marked: ‘ 

“An idea which seems fa per- 
meate. much' of the govern- 
ment’s argument is that adissi- ! 
dent domestic organization is 
akin to an unfriendly foreign 
power and must he dealt with in 
the same fashion. 

‘•There is great danger in an 
argument of this nature for it 
strikes at the very constitution- 
al privileges . and imnsnities 
that arc inherent in U.S. citizen- 
ship.” . . '■■. 

Every president since j rank- 

lin D. Roosevelt has contended 
t h a t electronic' surveillance 
could be executed without court 

order in cases -involving ‘Nation- 
al security.” ■■■ _ 

• . . However, that has been trader- 

'• stood generally to apply inly to 

cases in which the government 
was looking for “foreign intelli 
gence v data.— that is, evidence 
about espionage .from ‘"exter- 
nal” sources. 

' Mittchell, in. his early inonuis 
in office, limited his china. to 
sole power ever eavesdropping 
to “foreign intelligence” situa- 
' i tions. For all others, hez-ppar- 

. • lently was willing to obtain a I 
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Then, he disclosed that he be- 
lieved “national security” cases 
should be understood to include 
those involving “domestic orga- 
nizations which seek to attack 
and- subvert the' government by 
unlawful means.” 

Full Legalization 

If the courts ultimately hold 
that .Mitchell, may decide on his 
own to approve surveillance on 
“d o in e s t i c subversives,” it 
would not only mean that lie 
would have much more flexibili- 
ty in using that method of inves- 
tigation. 

It also would mean that any 
eavesdropping would be consid- 
ered completely legal. That 
would insulate the records or 
tapes of the eavesdropping from 
any possible© disclosure to indi- 
viduals whose conversations had 
been picked up. 

Under a Supreme Court deci- 
sion on March 10, 19G9, in the 
so-called “Alderman case,” any 
records of illegal eavesdropping 
must be turned over to defense 
l awyers in criminal cases to see j 
if the “bugging” .had produced' 
/evidence for the prosecution. 
Evidence acquired by unlawful 
means may not be used, • -. 

Exemption Asked 

If .the government did not 
’ want to disclose the results of its 
eavesdropping, the court de- 
clared, it would simply have to 
drop the criminal case.’ 

In trying to ‘get the Supreme 
Court, to reconsider that ruling, 
the Justice Department asked it. 
to create an exemption for “na- 
tional security” cases involving 
“foreign intelligence.” Since the 
attorney general has constitu- 
tional authority to carry on such 
bugging, the department' argued, 
it is always legal and thus not 
subject to disclosure. 

1 However, the justices left that 
.issue open. Since that time, of 
bourse, Mitchell has expanded 
his constitutional argument to 
include domestic subversion as a 
.“national security” matter. 

While the Justice Department 
has lost twice and won twice in 
lower court rulings on the do- 
mestic subversion issue, it has 
won. every time when a lower 
court has analyzed Mitchell’s 
authority to approve eavesdrop- 
ping for “foreign intelligence” 
purposes. -V. 
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{Ruling Could ■ Limit Fov/or 

\ ° ■ ■ . . ■ 

i*. to Prosecute Radicals ; 


•;By AGIS SALPUKAS 

, Special to The Jfew York Times 

DETROIT, Jan.25-r-A . Federal 
(District Court judge here, in the 
[second such decision in a 
rnor.th,' reaffirmed .today, that 
the Attorney ’ General does not 
have the right to order , wire- 
laps without a court warrant 
j.n domestic cases on the ground 
if protecting the national 
security. i ,j 

j Judge Damon' J. Keith of the 
pastern Michigan District held 
iodny that the wiretaps obtained 
in Lawrence R: (Pun) Flu- 
j/iondon, one of three members 
J>{ the White Panther party on 
'trial on charges of conspiracy 
in the bombing of a Centra! In- 
teilignnce Agency office in Ann 
Arbor, were unconstitutional: 

'Unlike the ruling of Jan. 1?, 
by. Judge Warren J. Ferguson in 
I, os Angeles, in which the Gov- 
ernment *->vas. given 30 days" to 
appeal, -Judge Keith’s decision 
today ' said that the wiretap 
evidence must be turned over 
immediately to the defense at- 
torneys. - 
t 4 48 Hours to Decide 
! But Judge Keith did give the 
Government 4S hours to decide 
on what to do after Ralph B. 
Guy Jr., the United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District, 
told the court that only Attor- 
ney General John N. Mitchell 
could make the decision be- 
cause matters of national secur- 
ity were involved. Mr. Guy said 
that he was unable to reach the 
Attorney General this after- 
noon. ■ •. 

'-''According' to Mr, Guy, _the 
Government' can decide to drop 
the case, it can make 'the wire- 
taps available to the defense o_r 
it can appeal tiie judge’s deci- 
sion to the Supreme Court, 

■ Mr; Guy said in -an interview 
that, if the decision stood, it 
. could make it impossible for the 
Government to gather wiretap 
evidence on domestic groups 
without a court, order. Attorney 
General Mitchell has maintained 
that this power was granted m 
the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 


' Complications Seen 

;. jf the wiretaps are held, ill 
legal, Mr. .Guy said,- anyon 
whose conversations are tappe 
could not be prosecuted by th 
Government even if it turne 
up other evidence later. 

In his decision Judge Kelt!, 
said: “An idea which seems to 
permeate much of the Govern- 
ment’s argument is that a dis- 
sident domestic organization is 
akin to an unfriendly foreign 
power that must be dealt with 
in', the same fashion. 

"There is a great danger . in 
an argument of this nature, for 
it strikes at the very constitu- 
tional privileges and '. inununi-, 
ties that arc inherent in. United 
States citizenship.” 

The judge held that the 
Government was in error when 
it contended that “attempts of 
domestic organizations to at- 
tack and subvert the existing 
structure of government” were 
a crime. 

Judge Keitli denied a second 
motion in which the defense 
asked that young people be- 
tween IS and 21 should be able 
to serve on juries. The defense 
contended that radicals' such as 
the three defendants could not 
get a fair trial from juries 
made up of people over 30 be- 
.cause the jurors would take 
out their hatred of the youth 
culture on the defendants. 

-■The Supreme Court ruled re- 
cently that 18-year-olds have 
the right to vote, in Federal 
elections, but the lists, from 
which jurors are chosen are 
based ' on voter . registration! 
rolls of' 1963, which does 'not- 
include the 18-year-olds. A'-'j 

•The judge postponed until- 
Thursday the trial of . Mr. B'ju-j 
mondon, who is charged with] 
bombing the C.I.A. building; 
John A. Sinclair, who is serving 
a 10-ycar sentence for posses- 
sion of marijuana and is charged 
with conspiracy, and John W. 
Forrest, also- charged with con-' 
spiracy. . \ 

'Their defense attorneys are 
William M. Kunstlcr and Leon- 
ard I, Weinglass, who helped de- 
fend the Chicago 7 last 'year, 
■and Hugh M. Davis! . 
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On page 1749 .of the Manhattan telc- 
■ phone directory, there is this listing: 

“CENTRAL INTELI JGENCE AGENCY 
NY FIELD O.FC 755-0027” 

There is no address given for the New 
York branch of the Washington espionage 
"company. I discovered this strange, but 
not surprising, listing almost three years 
-ago. I had a powerful urge to call the 
number, but I was afraid, 'Sounds ridicu- 
lous, I know, but, nevertheless, I was 
afraid to call. . 

But my curiosity would give me no 
,'rest. Every time I used the phone book, I 
was. reminded that the CIA was listed on 
'.page 1749. Last week, I did it. I picked 
lip my phone and dialed the number. A 
woman answered. 


■ A few clays later, -I mailed my letter to 
the nameless assistant director. 

“Dear ■Sir: 

I write a human-interest column for 
•The Evening News of Newark, N.J. I am 
interested in writing a piece about the CJA 
operation in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

This is not a put-on; I fully realize that 
the nature of my work is inimical to your 
work. But I suspect that there is some in- 
formation about the CIA’s activities out of 
the New York office that can. be published 
without harm to national security. There 
may, in fad, be some information that, if 
printed, would be helpful (o' you, I do not: 
know what facts arc available to me, and 
this is why I am writing to you. Please 
advise me on: this matter.”. 


“755-0027,” she said, .without identify- 
ing the telephone as the CIA’s. 

“Hello, is this the. Central Intelligence 
Agency?” I asked, thinking the woman 
might be an operator for an answering 
service. 

, -r “Who is this calling, please?” she in- 
terrogated. 

“My name, is .Fred Cicctti. 1 am a re- 
porter for The Evening News in Newark 
and I’m interested in writing a piece about 
’ the CIA office in New York. Can you help 
me?” 

. She responded skeptically and told me 
to hold on. About a half-minute later, a 
man came on the line. He didn’t identify 
himself; I didn’t ask for ins name. I re- 
peated my pitch to him. He performed a 
near-perfect, bureaucratic buck-pass. He 
was beautiful. ■ 

“I’m sorry, I can’t help you,” he said, 
.cheerfully. “That is a policy matter be- 
yond my purview. You’ll have to write- to 
' Washington about that.” 

• He - gave mo this address: “Assistant to 
-.the Director for Public Affairs, Central In- 
telligence Agency, Washington, D.C.” I 
-’asked him if he was permitted to give out 
.the name of the assistant to the director, 
but' he sidestepped me. He was good. 

■' “I don’t know who will handle your let- 
' ter,” he said. “I prefer not to use a 
name.” 

Security Check Likely? 

I asked him — with a nervous laugh — if 
a security check would be done on me. 

“I won’t have to look over rny shoulder 
for someone tailing me, will 1?” is what I 
said. . . 

“Oh, no, 'no,” he assured me. “We have 
some people who, by necessity, arc cx- 
losedta bi-.IP._tU' i'UadkL . 


After I mailed the letter, . I convinced 
myself that my missive would be filed, 
microfilmed, and cross-indexed. If the CIA, 
hears my name again, 1 thought, they will 
retrieve this letter and know for sure that 
I am dangerous and must.be watched. 

Yesterday, there was a large' brown en- 
velope in my mailbox. Enclosed were two 
reprints of "articles done about the CIA. 
Both were extrem'ely unrevealing and, no 
doubt, this quality earned them the CIA- 
imprimatur. There also was a brochure 
entitled, “Intelligence Professions,” that is 
probably used by the CIA’s college recruit- 
ers. And there was a blue pamphlet, 
which contained the. CIA’s statutory au- 
thorization and sonic generous compli- 
ments from our President. 

Letter From' Director’s Aide 
With the enclosures was a letter from 
Joseph C. Goodwin, the previously anony- 
mous assistant to the director. 

“Dear Mr. Cicetti: 

• I am enclosing some material which, 
hopefully, will give you a clearer picture 
of the background", history, functions and 
responsibilities - of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. As to your specific request for in- 
formation, I can only refer you to the para- 
graph on “Policy on Public Disclosures” on 
page 5 of the blue pamphlet.” 

This is the paragraph: 

“Because of the nature .of its duties, 
requinad.by law and by considerations of 
national security, the Central Intelligence 
Agency does not confirm or deny pub- 
lished "reports, whether true or false, fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to the agency or 
its personnel. CIA does not publicly dis- 
cuss its organization, its budget, or its per- 
sonnel. Nor does' it discuss its methods of 
operation or its sources of information." 
Hoc cMJjuvtthi a. the aejitfiwi seconds 
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Defense Challenges Jury 
System and. Wiretapping 

' By AG IS SALTOKAS 

Special to Thfr Saw York Tim's 

- DETROIT, Jan. 16— The only 
disruptions at the pretrial hear- 
ing this week for three mem- 
bers of the White Panther party 
charged in the bombing of a 
/Central Intelligence Agency of- 
fice have been caused by a baby 
and small children. 

They occasionally squeal, or 
crawl on the courtroom floor, 
or dash up to the defendants to 
show drawings or to get hugs. 
They belong to the small group 
of radicals' attending the hear- 
ings at the United States Dis- 
trict Court and their antics have 
been accepted with good nature 
by the judge, prosecution and 
defense. 

Although this case lias had 
none of the bitterness and dis- 
ruption" of the trial of the Chi- 
. cago 7, the intent of the defense, 
lawyers is to turn the case here 
into a challenge of the Ameri- 
can judicial process similar to 
tha.t made in the Chicago trial. 

Defense Motions 
Leonard Weinglass, who was 
part of the team that defended 


/t)^/offT8?A-RDP80-01 

Mr. Ginsberg said he was con- 
vinced that a separate youth 
■jcutture had developed in the 
.last few years that few people 
of the older generation could 
[understand, 

“There is generally a mockery 
of the Idealism and fear of 
young people,” he said. “Their 
1 apocalyptic sense of the ncar- 
•ing of the end of our planet is | 
treated. as a joke.” 

■■■' John II. Hausner, the govern- 
unent’s chief prosecutor, Brought! 
out through Mr. Ginsberg’s tes- 
timony that he had not spoken 
to young wounded veterans in 
•hospitals, Boy Scout troops, or 
■Sunday .School classes and said 
■at seemed to him there was 
more of a "Ginsberg gap than] 
a generation gap.” 

1 • . Wiretap Issue • 

: William M. ICunstlcr, a de- 
fense "attorney in the Chicago 
/conspiracy trial who is, free on 
.bond on a four-year sentence 
■/for contempt of court, argued 
the motion on wiretap evidence. 

\ Attorney General John N. Mit- 
chell, in an affidavit filed with 
the court, said that the wiretaps 
made without a court order 
should be kept secret since they 
were "being employed to gather 
intelligence information deemed 
necessary to protect the. na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Kunstler -said the Attor- 
ney General was asking for 
:"carte blanche to violate the 
.'Fourth Amendment.” 

; The White Panther party,! 
founded by Sinclair, has its 
headquarters in a commune, of 



Court if Judge Damon J. Keith 
ruled against them. 

The defendants are John Sin- 
clair, a 28-year-old poet con-, 
victcd last July of possession of j 
marijuana, who is charged with! 
conspiracy in the bombing; John 
W. .Forrest, 21, also charged 
with conspiracy; and Lawrence 
R. (Pun) I'lamc-ndon, 25, who 
is charged with actually per- 
forming the bombing on Sept; 
29, 39G8, at the C.I.A. office in 
Itearby Arm Arbor, Mich. 

■ One motion argued that peo- 
ple under 40 were underrepre- 
sented on the voter registration 
list from which juries are se- 
lected and that people over 40 
who make up the majority of 
juries could not make a fair 
judgment in the. case. 

»• The second motion argued 
f'that the defense was entitled to 
^examine the logs of wiretap 
(evidence gathered against Mr. 
rPIamondon,. 

A Allen Ginsberg, the 4-1-year- 
Did poet laureate of the beat 
generation, flew .here from his 
•farm in Cherry Valley, N. Y., to 
(testify on the first motion, 


-but even party officials say 
> they, do not. know how big the 
membership is. 

Mr. Kunstler and Mr. Gins- 
berg are helping to raise money 
for the defense. 

At the campus of Western 
Michigan University in Kalama- 
zoo, about 3,000 students paid 
SI each on Thursday night to. 
..hear Mr. Ginsberg recite poetry 
,and urge thorn to participate 
: in nonviolent demonstrations 
. around the White House next 
spring. 

Greg Green, a junior major- 
ing in English, listened to Mr. 
•Ginsberg recite a 20-minute 
•poem about what the poet had 
1 observed on his communal 
- farm last September, 
t At the end, the student sliook 
3 his head and said; "He’s re- 
■ mained too detached from a 
culture that he’s proclaimed to 
lead.”. • ■ 
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By JIGGER IIAPOPORT 

£i>cc!m lo The Ster lt 

DAVISON, Mich. — Elsie Sin-, 
elate chain smokes at the kitch- 
en table while pork chops fry in 
the electric skillet. She is n 
h a n cl s o m c, nervous woman, 
buoyed by the visit of .her 
daughter-in-law Deni, and two 
grandchildren. 

.IlVur-year-oId Sonny plays Lot- 
to with his grandfather, Jack 
Sinclair, while Loni nurses her 
■infant, Celia. Both Leni and Son- 
ny wear purple buttons that say 
“Free John Sinclair.” John Sin- 
clair is the eldest son of Jack 
and Elsie, husband lo Leni and 
father of the two little girls. 

John Sinclair, the 28-year-old 
chairman of the White Panther 
party ■ is serving a ninc- 
and- one-half to 10-year sentence 
in Southern Michigan Prison at 
.Jackson because he. gave two 
marijuana cigarettes to an un- 
dercover policeman. 

And on Jan. 23 Sinclair and 
two- of his fellow Panthers go on 
trial in Detroit for allegedly 
blowing up the CIA'g Ann Arbor 
storefront recruiting office in 
the fail of 1880. ■ 

■ They were indicted in October 
1939, about two months after 
S i n c 1 ;; i r began serving bis 
marijuana sentence. The Panth- 
ers were implicated by David 
Valler, a -youth who confessed 
involvement in the bombing but 
accused Sinclair and his radical 
friends of masterminding the 
plot. 

Here in Davison, a town of 
‘3,700 about 70 miles northwest of 
Detroit, Elsie Sinclair says she 
plans to take, time off from her 
job as a school teacher to attend 
John’s upcoming trial: 

Sinclair says lie’s innocent: "I 
didn’t even know the CIA had an 
office in Ann Arbor until I read 
in the paper that somebody had 
blown it up, The only crimo I’ll 
' ever admit to is the only one I 
ever committed, tbs assassina- 
tion of President McKinley in 
1901.” 

Of course Elsie believes in her 
son’s innocence and she has 
abandoned her plan to retire 
from school teaching so there 
will be enough money to pay for 
John’s- lawyers: “Sir, seven 
years- ago, when John first start- 


But after I began to see the way 
the police harassed and perse- 
cuted him I began to read and 
think a little more about what 
he was saying and it made 
sense.” . 

Sinclair’s family and friends 
believe he is a political prisoner, 
but his rebellion has not been 
strictly political. As bis wife 
Leni explains: 

“After John finished college 
and moved to Detroit in 19.31 he 
decided against simply joining 
the local Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam. It was too easy 
to be just one more middle-class 
radical commuting in from the 
suburbs to protest the war. Pro- 
test seemed like a sideline, he 
wanted to set up an alternate 
life-style.” 

Sinclair’s idea was to find a 
way for his friends to support 
themselves through their own 
creativity. He founded the -De- 
troit Artists’ Workshop, ar- 
ranged club jobs for musicians, 
sold poetry and staged success- 
ful photographic exhibitions. 

Every Sunday afternoon there 
were poetry readings, concerts 
and shows at the Artists’ Work- 
shop storefront near Detroit’s 
John Lodge Freeway. Sinclair 
also rented six old homes near 
the Workshop for $30 a month 
each and turned them into com- 
munal accommodations for f>0 
workshop memb ers. 

■ The police, however, saw the 
Artists’ Workshop as the base of 
Detroit’s spreading drug culture. 
Undercover agents soon began 
infiltrating the group, searching 
for marijuana. One agent gave 
himself away by showing up 
asking: “Is this the place where 
I can get some dope and hippie 
broads?” 



sons, including Sinclair. The ba- 
sis for the sweeping raid was 
Sinclair’s gift of two marijuana 
cigarettes to narcotics agent Va- 
han Kapegian nearly a month 
earlier. Kapegian had posed as a 
hippie candlemaker . named 
Louie. He was not without soul. 
Shortly before the Jan. 24 bust, 
Kapegian contributed a bag full 
of fried chicken to a workshop 
communal dinner. 


about it after being released on 
bail. He kept busy expanding the 
Workshop commune into a psy- 
chedelic conglomerate called 
Trans-Love Energies.' 

Soon five rock musicians from 
suburban Livonia joined up and 
gave Trans-Love a national rep- 
utation. The musicians called 
themselves the MC-S and an al- 
lied Trans-Love light company 
brought’ psychedelic perform- 
ances to appreciative young au- 
diences. . 

By lat e 4537 Sinclair’s hair bil- 
lowed past his shoulders and ho 
was articulating the Trans-Lovo 
philosophy: rock and roll, dope 
and love-making in the streets. 
Sinclair rejoiced over the ability 
of the MC-5 and similar groups 
to capture the minds of the 
young and destroy, tire old order: 
“You don’t need to get rid of all 
the honkics, you just rob them of 
their replacements, let- them 
breed, atrophy and clie out, with 
the heirs cheering triumphantly 
all around.” 

But as the MC-5 soard to the 
top of the charts with “Kick Out. 
the Jams,” Trans-Love began 
having problems with the com- 
munity. Firebombs were tossed 
at the commune' and building 
inspectors found code violatons. 

In Juno 1958, after the band 
was charged with several noise 
violations, the commune decided 
to migrate 40 miles west to Ann 
Arbor. Two big communal 
homes were rented in the middle 
of the University of Michigan’s 
f r a t e r n i t y row. The White 
Panther party was formed to 
provide a practical political 
organization for young white 
rebels. 

Modeled along the lines of tho 
Black Panther party, this orga- 
nization now claims about 3, COO 
.members in .various chapters 
across the country. The primary 
goal of the party is liberation of 
the youth culture. Specific aims 
include abolition of money, dis- 
solution of all political bounda- 
ries, legalization of* marijuana, 
release of all political prisoners, 
free education and an end lo the 
draft. 

Panther literature began going 
out to high school students, par- 
ticularly in the Midwest, and an- 
gry parent's asked postal offi- 


“It’s strictly the filthiest stuff 
I’ve ever seen. Ten, 11 and 
12-year-olds are receiving it. I’m 
bewildered with some of it and it 
frightens -me.” Two Panthers 
were charged with distributing 
obscene materials to minors 
and several obscenity cases 
were brought against record 
store clerks who sold tho MC-5’s 
' “Kick Out the Jams’,” 

One national magazine wrote 
that the record album was “ran- 
cid. with . rotten revolutionary 
rhetoric, and the music . . . well, 
there’s no music, just sound: 
ugly crashes and bangs and 
whizzes and wings and dings . . . 
manic, vulgar sound.” 

Sinclair ignored the criticism 
and worked hard to reduce ten- 
sions between Ami Arbor youth 
and police. He encouraged 
youths “to attend city council 
meetings and make themselves 
heard instead of sitting around 
bitching about conditions.” 

The Panthers negotiated with 
the city fathers to obtain per- 
mits for Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in local parks. They want- 
ed youths to stay away from 
dangerous drugs like heroin, 
morphine and barbiturates. 

By the summer of 1569 Sin- 
clair was so busy working on 
these problems that lie had near- 
ly forgotten about the 1537 . 
marijuana offense. But when ho 
was notified of a July trial date 
he didn’t panic; he organized an 
elaborate defense challenging 
the constitutionality " of 
marijuanaprohibition. 

In court medical experts told a 
t h r e e -j u d g e -panel that 
marijuana was not addictive aud ; 
that it was safer than cigarettes. 
But the panel threw out the chal- 
lenge and on July 25, 1839, ho 
was convicted..' Ha was sen- 
tenced 'July 28, 1809 by tho De- 
troit Recorder’s Court Judge, 
Robert J. Colombo: ■ ** 

“John Sinclair has beer, out to 
show that the law means nothing 
to him and to his ilk. Well, the 
time has come. The day has 
come. And you may laugh, Mr. 
Sinclair, but you have a long 
time to laugh about it. Because 
it is the judgment of this Court 
that you, John Sinclair, stand 
committed to the State Prison 
for a minimum term of net less 
than nine and one-half nor more 
than 10 years.” 


cd growing long hair, living with Charges against most of the 5S 
Negroes, smoking marijuana, persons arrested were subse- cials to ban it. 

•and talking all this radical -stuff, qucutly dropped. Sinclair’s in- - Clyde Smith of the Pontiac, k or two marijuana cigarettes, 

I was shcclto^^^^eitQ^^^Q^^/^ot ^1^^0-^ O ^^b2O6M6(ioi-d osw TT.- 
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: By- ARTHUR SILLS 
Gazette Staff Writer 


( Claiming the nation is in a 
Nazi-like nightmare, William 
■ M. Kunstler Thursday urged 
“unity against repressi .n 
before it’s too late.” 

The country's courts are 
being used to crush dissent, the 
•defense attorney told an audi- 
ence of some 2,000 at Western 
Michigan University. 

V is, he said, “the utilization’ 
-of legal processes to crush 
;•; social movements, to .keep 
1 decaying systems alive a little 
- longer and to stagnate a n cf 
frustrate the power cf the- peo- 
ple.”. 

The trial itself “is t h e 
obscenity.. .that will do the 
legalized m urderi n g, : 
sai’d. 

“The strange thing in 
• '-country is that we take 
' courts seriously” when they are 
; “used to destroy, good men and 
; good women,’’ Kunstler 
• said. 
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•' general repression.” 

, _ His’ 'field house address was 
broken by applause several 
'times, along with, shouts of 
'‘Right On!” from the audi- 
ence, mostly college-age. 

Trim in a black and white 
checked suit, Kunstler has an 
angled face (Esquire said he 
looks like “Lincoln on pot”) 

• framed by bushy -gray side- 
burns acd topped by a scoop of 


silver-flecked black', 
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A THANK-YOU KISS • 


• Poet Allen Ginsberg expresses Itis 


thanks in Detroit to attorney William 
him to the preliminary hearings of 
accused cf bombing a„ CIA building 
„ Thursday Kunstler and GinsSwrgtraveled to Kr 
; they spoke at WRIU’s Read Field House, 

them' when wejrcoms for a client list 
the institution! reads like a roster of dissent. 

'mm t- , P srv ff ed ” h ®jj Dr. Martin Luther King, Mel-L Using this 
•told tne applauding aduieucs. at C c!m X and the Freedom ■Rid 
-Read Fio)d House. Many cf tbejers are oh 'it. So 
youthful listeners sat on tir ' 


Kunstler for bringing 
three white panthers 
in Ann Arbor. Later - 
mazoo where ' 


curling 
hail 

i His V/MU address was a rov- 
ing, rambling talk strung with 
warnings about rolling repres- 
sions and urgings to work for a 
“freer, more decent, more lov- 
• ing society.” 

He compared the new bomb 
plot charges to the Nazi arson 
of the Reichstag that was] 
blamed on scapegoat commu-j 
nists to spur Hitler’s seizure of;. 
German power. 


“We tolerate 
-should destroy 
; that can ba. so 


1 Demonstrations of the use of 
“seemingly legal procedures” 
to crush dissent are all through 
f fiom the virus of ,subversfon?”^' stc,r y> including the trial of 

Jesus, said Kunstler. 
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tactic of 
dissenters 


: floor- 


fear to 

I mens upon dissenters as the 
are ’Aclam; :inCin y > authorities will take the 
Uayton Powell, Jack Ruby and ! c .«uutry»s force to “intimidate, 


[Jerry Rubin. 

, He was named this week as : 
. Kunstler shared the platform ; defense* attorney for six per- 1 
.with poet Allen Ginsburg at the sens, including the Rev. Philip' 
^Thursday night program spoil- B 
sored 


H terrorize all of us,” he. said. 


At a 


i 


Kunstler catalogued . the piv- 
ots of protest: My Lai, Kent 
State, Jackson State,. the “mur- 
der of (Black Panther) Fred 
Hampton in his bed in Chi- 
sago,” the trials of .Bobby 


press conference, Kuns- 

, . tier" claimed ' the Jederariddrqo.iP eale » Angela Davis and John 

rngan, accused m a con- i, A mk .L-s — 

by the V/MU Associated, spiracy -'to - kidnap -and-bomb political tirnet-ilM 
Student Government and. the p ; ot . . polltlcaI ““etable 

newly-formed Serving the Peo-. The federal indictments -indU 


Vietnam War! 


are part of a 
tied to the 


. pie (STP). 

The attorney threaded his 45 
minute . address with warnings 
that the. anti-war movement is 
marked for destruction a 
must unite against it. 
^.“Otherwise,” he _said, “they 
.yf.il! divide and conquer all of 

us.” Approved For* 

; The 51-year-old Kunstler has 
[appeared in countless 


court - 


said 


jeate, 

force is now aimed 
American middle. 


Kunstler,' that court 
at 


By August, 

, , has to be settled 
tr, i an'othcr” he said. 
With 


1972, the war 
one way or 


„ . the Paris peace talks 

Contrasting the six with the apparently stalemated, lie said 
[“extreme” of Yippie leads: military- power would bo used 
Rubin, he said they were t0 enc! H 1C war. 

Famed “because they are al The anit-war movement is the! meaning, 
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people.” ' . nuclear warheads,- he said, so 

If the six are convicted, h the timetable calls for "the 
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Sinclair. 

How can we live with these 
things and call ourselves men 
Lid women?” he asked. 

If it isn’t you that moves. 
your generation ... we will 
stand forever . . : and more 
good men and women are going 
to go down in the ’cUist.’of our 
ystem.” 

“Power to the People has a 
he said, “It means 





/By GRAYSON -KIRK - 

Eleven years ago C, P. (now Lord) 
Snow caused a stir in intellectual 
\ circles by his perceptive analysis of 
the widening gulf between scientists 
and humanists in modern society. To- 
day that rift still exists and it is 
• . related to a greater and more serious 
f social phenomenon, the growing cleav- 
age between the university world and 
the Government. 

. A kind of polarization seems to be 
taking place. Intellectuals outside the 
academic world rally behind protest- 
ing students and professors. Against 
.them university alumni, Government 
officials, and legislators at all levels 
close ranks in support of measures 
(designed to curb the excesses. 

On campus, examples of anti-Gov- 
■ eminent sentiments are dismally nu- 
merous.' Even disregarding such acts 
1 of appalling vandalism as the destruc- 
tion of Sterling Hall at the University 
/ of Wisconsin, there- are other indica- 
/ tions. Recruiters 'for the armed forces 
\J and such civilian agencies as the CIA 
encounter hostile demons trationsTon 
university premises. Angry faculties 
suddenly discover that student mili- 
tary instruction is not - compatible ' 
with the maintenance of academic 
standards. Faculty Senates ■ restrict 
university acceptance, of defense-re- 
lated Government-sponsored research 
projects. Scholars, hesitate to ask for 
leave to accept temporary appoint- 
ments in activities related to defense 
or foreign affairs lest their future 
academic careers be blighted. Noisy 
faculty and student groups demand 
that the university forsake its tradi- 
tional neutrality and take an offi- 


A Line Must Be 
Drawn Between . ' 
Tolerance and Anarchy 


cial stand on controversial .questions. 

Meanwhile, the President 'asks Con- 
gress to authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to lake the initiative in dealing 
with campus violence. More than half 
of the state legislatures have already 
enacted laws to curb disorders within 
the colleges and universities. Univer- 
sity administrators are exhorted to 
deal more firmly and decisively with 
campus disruptions. 

In my judgment it is wrong to 'con- 
clude that the root of the ill-feeling 
lies merely in the hostility of the aca- 
demic community to Vietnam, The 
basic source is a sharp disagreement 
over the primary function and respon- 
sibility of a university in a time of 
social upheaval. 

Legislators and Government officials 
fully appreciate the importance of our 
colleges and universities. They are 
prepared to spend much public money, 
on education. In Washington, the bil-' 
lions appropriated annually to support 
research, student aid and the creation 
of new academic facilities reflect a 
similar commitment. In return, the 
lawmakers — and the general public—, 
expect the colleges and universities 
to supply a flow of men and women 
who have been trained to cope with 
these expanding needs. They , expect 
these graduates to be responsible 
citizens. Understandably, they are out- 
raged when such . a huge investment 


seems to be producing a crop of mal- 
contents.. ' ... 

: Many academics simply do not hol'd 
this view. To them, university auton- 
omy is basic. All outside interference 
is viewed as a threat to academic 
freedom, which in this context means 
the right to criticize Government 
whenever a scholar is moved to do so. 

Just as student radicals have seized 
the spotlight by their rioting, so the 
more radical faculty members often 
are regarded by the public as speak- 
ing for the academic , community. 
Why, then, do the nonradical profes- 
sors, who constitute the majority of 
the senior men on any campus, allow 
a small, shrill group of colleagues to 
hold the limelight? Partly, it is be- 
cause they are still prisoners of the 
long academic tradition of liberalism. 
Few faculty members like to think of 
themselves as conservatives. 

Somehow, because our universities 
and our Government are ever more 
interdependent, campus rifts between 
radicals and conservatives and be- 
tween the humanities and the sciences 
must be diminished. Interference by 
public authorities in university affairs 
ought to be limited to support for 
the academic authorities in their ef- 
forts to free the campus from disorder. 
Our universities are' too important to 
be allowed to suffer from the activi- 
ties of a small group of men 'who 
seek to distort the spirit of a univer- 
sity and who, in their mistaken ef- 
forts, have been allowed to benefit 
from the healthy tradition of academic 
tolerance. " •••-• 

Grayson Kirk is President. Emeritus, 
Columbia University. ■ '• 
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